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A great library is a sort of Hades. If one finds himself 
alone in it at twilight he has a sense of the presence of the 
dead about him. There are in it the spirits of many men. 
They are under a strange spell of silence. They would 
speak if they could. If they did, the sound would be a 
strange one. The undertone of the ghostly noise would be 
an unintelligible murmur of many voices, each one mutter- 
ing to himself for lack of any other listener. A strident 
note such as men must always listen to would here and there 
strike through the inarticulate din; a few of lofty speech 
and noble thought would make themselves understood. One 
here and there would lift up a voice of such sweet and soul- 
compelling melody that the belated visitor walking among 
the alcoves must needs hear it. They are the veritable 
spirits in prison: the library is their prison-house. Some, 
probably most of them, are “condemned already.” Their 
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‘sins have gone before them to judgment.” They are sen- 
tenced to an eternal silence, which is literary damnation. 
Some Old Mortality of a librarian, once in half a lifetime, 
routs them out for a moment from their long slumber, but 
they sleep again. A few great ones are exalted to high 
station and have, for their reward, to speak continuously to 
the sons of men. But, altogether, they are so many,—so 
very many,—such “a multitude that no man can number.” 
Literally, from every nation and tribe and tongue do they 
come. Ifa mortal would hold converse with them he must 
be led by some guide, philosopher, friend. It was made 
possible for Dante to walk among the scenes and citizens of 
the nether world, because he had fit sponsors, guides, inter- 
preters. A man of letters, a sweet woman, a saint, led him, 
each into a separate region. Virgil, Beatrice, and Saint 
Bernard alternately took him by the hand. Each led him 
to the company where his guide was at home. Dr. Allibone, 
uniting in himself the qualities of all three of Dante’s 
guides,—the man of letters, the sweet soul, and the Christian 
saint,—is our guide in the multitudinous world of English 
literature. It is not too much to say of him that he was the 
first man, and the last man, who knew the whole region. 
Before him, no man was great enough to survey the whole 
domain. Since him, the region has extended itself so in- 
finitely that no man will ever again be able to explore its 
whole extent. His “ Critical Dictionary of English Litera- 
ture and British and American Authors” will remain as the 
first and last perfect work of its kind. There is a peculiar 
satisfaction in the contemplation of such an accomplishment 
by such aman. It has especial claim upon our attention be- 
cause the worker, the man who made the work possible, 
and the work itself, all belong in our good city. Author, 
publisher, promoters, and, above all, that tireless helpmeet 
of her husband, without whom, he declares, the work would 
never have been done,—all these were Philadelphians. 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, of Boston, in his speech at 
the dinner given to the Trustees of the Peabody Educational 
Fund in Philadelphia, in 1871, referred to the Dictionary as 
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“that great work, which is itself enough to give celebrity 
to the city in which it was produced.” 

For all these reasons the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania has always had a peculiar interest in the man and his 
work. 

When it was completed, in 1872, this society at its 
annual meeting, John William Wallace, Esquire, in the 
chair, took formal action felicitating the world of letters 
upon the possession of a Cosmos, and congratulating its 
constructor. In 1890 the same society meets to pay its 
tribute to the memory of the dead author. 

Just what was the work he did? What manner of man 
was he who did it? 

When Dr. Allibone began his magnum opus there were, 
as he estimates, about six hundred and fifty thousand books 
in the English tongue. That was six hundred and forty- 
nine thousand more than any man, save a professional stu- 
dent, would read in a lifetime. “It has been computed that 
of all the volumes in the English language about fifty thou- 
sand would repay a perusal. Suppose a person to read a 
hundred pages a day; that is a hundred volumes a year—it 
would require five hundred years to exhaust such a library.” 
The books extant varied in interest and value just as widely 
as men do,—even more, for a man always has an intrinsic 
value as a man; if he is killed by the carelessness of a cor- 
poration, the jury will assess his value at least five thousand 
dollars. But a worthless book is worth just nothing at all. 
Now human energy and human time are limited. He is a 
benefactor who puts means into our hands to save either of 
them. But when the labor-saving machine is an illuminant 
as well, its maker is thrice a benefactor. To be a valuable 
guide through the labyrinthine world of books demands a 
rare combination of qualities. He must bea man of un- 
prejudiced candor. He must have encyclopedic knowledge. 
He must possess a taste as discriminating as is a professional 
taster’s for wines or teas. He must have a sense of the pro- 
portionate relative values of things. He must be a man of 
infinite sympathy. He must look at the world with the cold 
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gray stare of Cotton Mather, and again with the grotesque 
leer of Sterne. He must be acute with the schoolman, 
judicious with the moralist, legal with the jurist, spiritually 
minded with the theologian, nimble with the wit, emotional 
with the poet, and comprehend the divine or fiendish curi- 
osity of the man of science. 

All this Dr. Allibone did. 

He was not the first to attempt the task, but he was the 
first to even approximately succeed. Before his Dictionary 
there was the incomplete “ Biographia Britannica” coming 
down only to the middle of the last century and breaking 
off at the letter F. There was Chalmers’s “ Biographical 
Dictionary” in thirty-two volumes, but coming down only 
to about the year 1800. There was Lowndes’s “ Bibliog- 
rapher’s Manual,” meagre and unreliable. There was, 
best of all, Watt’s “ Bibliotheca Britannica,” but even it 
was almost entirely wanting in the biographical feature. 

Besides these were a host of smaller ones: collections of 
‘literary curiosities, lives of poets, painters, great men in 
every department of life, who had been authors en passant. 
But the whole field of English literature was, before Dr. 
Allibone did his work, in the same state as was the English 
language before Dr. Johnson did his. It is not too much 
to say that the names of these two men will survive while 
the tongue lasts. The one traced out the genesis of, arranged, 
and assigned a value to, its words; the other did the same 
thing for its books. But the amazing thing is that Dr. 
Allibone’s Dictionary gives account of five times as many 
whole books as the great lexicographer’s does of single 
words! And it should be remembered that Dr. Johnson 
employed a large staff of workers to aid him, while Dr. 
Allibone was the sole compiler of facts and criticisms, and 
author of the biographies of the writers assembled in his 
immense undertaking. 

The learning which this involved is simply prodigious. 
Men move in the attainment of knowledge as a steamship 
goes through the water: it requires but a moderate force to 
propel it at a moderate speed, but, beyond a certain rate, to 
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increase the speed a mile an hour requires a force as great 
as for all the miles, up to that rate, put together. A certain 
amount of literary knowledge is easily attainable. High- 
ways have been cast up all through the region along which 
the scholar may walk comfortably. But if he leave these 
and travel into unfrequented regions, hic opus, hoc labor est. 
All these by-paths seemed as easy to Dr. Allibone as did 
the king’s highway. Led by him, we meet not Gildas only, 
but the obscure Nervinus also; not only Ceedmon, but Egwin 
as well; not only Bede and Boniface, but Egbert and Willi- 
bald, Alcuin, Lanfranc, Anselm, Thomas of Bayeux, William 
of Malmesbury, Geoffrey of Monmouth, Thomas a Becket. 
These are familiar names. Their story is readily accessible. 
But where else than to Dr. Allibone will one go to learn of 
Tobias Tatwine, Fridegorde, John “the mass priest,” of 
Guy Ingulf, Johannes Grammaticus, Gilbert Crispin, Laur- 
ence of Durham, William of Peterborough, and Baldwin the 
Archbishop ? 

What poring over ancient tomes, what plodding through 
monkish annals, what infinite capacity to “ put your- 
self in his place,” all this involves! Look, for example, 
at two or three of his authors, chosen almost at random. 
See how he does his work. Alcuin. He gives the source 
of information,—an anonymous Life, a.p.829 ; Mabillon, 
“ Acta Sanctorum ;” Alcuin’s own Epistles. From these he 
constructs a miniature sketch of his life. In it one sees the 
old Saxon England, its turbulence, the contrasted silence of 
its cloister with the court of Charlemagne, the strange uni- 
versity life of the period,—all in half a column, cut as clear as 
acameo. To these he adds an extract from one of Alcuin’s 
Latin letters, and the bibliography of his writings, describ- 
ing fifty editions of them. 

Or pass over seven hundred years, to Shakespeare, whom 
he calls “the most illustrious of the sons of men.” Dr. 
Allibone gives to him forty-seven pages. There is prob- 
ably no place in any language where the result of so much 
research is contained in the same space. He examines the 
origin and orthography of the poet’s name; tells the story 
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of his life, omitting nothing that is known of it; gives a 
table of the order and dates of the plays and poems; a de- 
scriptive list of the early editions of the plays seriatim, to the 
number of more than three hundred; then a list of one 
hundred and sixty-six modern editions; a descriptive list of 
thirteen French translations, twenty-seven German, three 
Dutch, three Italian, three Spanish, and one Portuguese; a 
collection of the critical opinions upon Shakespeare from 
Spenser and Milton to Archbishop Trench and Professor 
Masson. Then, when our amazement at his labor is at its 
height, he stupefies us by adding a descriptive list of nine 
hundred and fifty-four books illustrative of Shakespeare! 
Or, again, coming down three centuries to our fellow-towns- 
man Benjamin Franklin. In a dainty miniature, where 
every stroke tells, he gives the story of his life and ancestry, 
his habits and traits, an estimate of his personal, political, 
scientific, and literary qualities, gives a classification of his 
three hundred and four books and pamphlets, quotes the 
estimates of Franklin by Lord Jeffrey and Sir Humphry 
Davy, and Franklin’s opinion of himself,—and all this in 
two and a half pages! 

But nowhere is his sagacity more conspicuously shown 
than in his estimate of his contemporaries. It is given to but 
few to judge fairly the men who live at the same time they 
do. To be able to say who is great and who is little, which 
is important and which unimportant among books, upon 
their appearance, is a rare accomplishment. Dr. Allibone 
gives twenty-five lines of his precious space to a man of 
whom probably not twenty-five people in America had then 
heard the name. Charles Darwin had then just published 
those modest little books which grew out of the voyage of 
the “Beagle.” Yet Dr. Allibone’s unerring instinct dis- 
cerned in him, even then, the making of a great man, and 
he quotes with approval from a transient review the opinion 
that this was one of the most remarkable men of the 
century. 

The biographical portion of his work was what cost most. 
An author’s works are always open to examination at leisure ; 
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but the author himself is usually little more than a name. 
No one sees a real, live author without a feeling of per- 
plexity. Since he does not look as we think he ought to, 
it seems to us that he must be masquerading either in his 
books or himself, and we are not quite sure which is the 
real man. To catch him, pin him down, examine him, take 
off cloak after cloak of illusion and prejudice, this requires 
the skill and patience of a scientific expert. Dr. Allibone 
called all creation to the witness-stand, and then examined 
the men themselves. His correspondence includes auto- 
graph letters from almost every great personage of this 
century, from the Emperor William to Young, the Mormon 
king. He was a sort of literary confessor to whom living 
authors laid bare their lives. He sent to them innumerable 
printed circulars desiring information, to which they replied 
without: hesitation, instinctively recognizing that their in- 
terrogator would use aright the items they gave him. But 
this most direct method of “taking lives” was available, of 
course, in comparatively few cases. For the rest he searched 
histories, periodical literature, biographies, pamphlets, 
confessions, chapbooks, in fact, everywhere under the 
sun. From all quarters he extracted his information. 
From his information he made up his judgments. When 
these are complete he sets down beside them the opin- 
ions of other men upon the same person or book, and 
then leaves the reader, with the case before him, to think 
about all he chooses. Think of the man who could record 
an intelligent estimate of the works and lives of fifty 
thousand English authors! The quotation of the opinions 
of competent critics upon the works chronicled he con- 
sidered the distinctive peculiarity and merit of the Diction- 
ary, instead of presenting his own verdict, which is the usual 
practice of bibliographers. That his judgments were sound 
ones is testified to by the highest authority. Lord Macaulay 
wrote to him, “I have had frequent occasion to consult 
your Dictionary, and I have scarcely ever failed to find what 
I sought. I have no hesitation in saying that it is far 
superior to any other work of the kind in our language.” 
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Cardinal Wiseman wrote, “I have tested its value in two 
different ways: first, by looking at the accounts of com- 
paratively unknown or obscure authors, hardly to be found 
in ordinary biographical works, and then by glancing at 
the history of celebrated ones, whose lives have occupied 
volumes. Your work stands both tests admirably. I have 
found more about the first class of workers than I could 
have anticipated in so comprehensive a work ; while the in- 
teresting points in the literary lives of those belonging to 
the second are brought out in suflicient detail, and treated 
with sufficient accuracy to render further reference or in- 
quiry unnecessary. I congratulate you upon the success of 
your herculean undertaking.” 

Prescott, Holmes, Irving, Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Bancroft, Lord Brougham, Carlyle, Sir David Brewster, 
De Quincey, Disraeli, Dickens, Lord John Russell, and a 
host of others have left on record a similar testimony. 

Nor is the quantity of his work any less amazing than its 
quality. The manuscript of the Dictionary (when copied for 
the press by his wife’s loving and helpful hand) made twenty - 
thousand foolscap pages. One would have thought that 
this might have passed for a man’s life-work. 

But now see what else he did. For eleven years he was 
editor of the books of the American Sunday-School Union, 
(Alas that all Sunday-school books are not compelled to 
pass through such hands!) The amount of literature, if it 
may be called such, which thus passed under his review is 
not to be counted by volumes,—it probably amounted to 
several tons. During that period he himself wrote an 
‘“‘ Improved Question-Book on the Life of Christ,” “‘ Explan- 
atory Question-Book on the Gospels,” “‘ Alphabetical Index 
to the New Testament,” ‘ Question-Book on the Parables,” 
“* Question-Book on the Acts,” “ Union Bible Companion.” 
In 1873 was issued by the firm of J. B. Lippincott & Co. his 
‘“* Poetical Quotations from Chaucer to Tennyson,” contain- 
ing five hundred and fifty authors and four hundred and 
thirty-five subjects, with copious indexes, followed, in 1875, 
by “ Prose Quotations from Socrates to Macaulay,” five hun- 
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dred and forty-four authors and five hundred and seventy- 
one subjects, and, in 1879, by “ Great Authors of all Ages.” 

I have ventured to say that no man would ever be able 
to follow in Dr. Allibone’s steps. The world of books has 
grown too wide for any one man to explore. If the region 
of review and periodical literature be added to it, it becomes 
as impracticable as it would be to sail through all space. 
Solomon said, even in his day, that “ of making many books 
there is no end.” Had he lived in Dr. Allibone’s day, and 
been able to look a single generation into the future, he 
would have strongly appreciated the truth of his estimate. 
There were six hundred and fifty thousand books in the 
English language thirty years ago. There have probably 
been more volumes in the generation since that time than 
in all the centuries previous. The first volume of the Dic- 
tionary, which includes names from A to K, appeared several 
years before the concluding ones, and therefore many new 
writers with these initials could not be noticed; nor could 
others who sprang into life during the long time requisite for 
the manuscript to go through the press. The whole army of 
authors has now grown too large for any one man to call 
its roll. 

In May, 1879, at the urgent and repeated solicitation of 
Mr. James Lenox, of New York, Dr. Allibone removed to 
that city, and for nine years was engaged in the Lenox 
Library, in preparing a descriptive catalogue, and in show- 
ing and explaining to such strangers and scholars who visited 
it, its bibliographical wonders. 

Who, and what manner of man, was he who performed 
such Titanic literary tasks ? 

Samuel Austin Allibone was born in Philadelphia, April 
17, 1816. He was descended from one of those French 
Huguenots who seem to have left a strain of gentleness, ex- 
quisitely interwoven with vigor, in all their descendants. 
The old French form of the name was Alban or Albon, 
anglicized to Allibone. Dr. Allibone and that noblest 
gentleman in America, Thomas Dabney, shared the same 
blood and were spiritually akin. Each might have lived 
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the other’s life. His maternal ancestors, Thomas and 
Agnes Croasdale, came to Philadelphia in the “ Welcome,” 
in 1682, with William Penn. His paternal ancestor, Benja- 
min Allibone, of Pennsylvania, is supposed to be a de- 
scendant of Sir Richard Allibone, who sat on the trial of 
the Seven Bishops, and died in 1688. (‘State Trials,” vol. 
xii. page 190.) There is but one family of the name in the 
books of heraldry, and the arms signify distinction during 
the Crusades. He married a daughter of Alexander Henry, 
that eminent merchant and Christian philanthropist. At his 
death he left her and two daughters, one of them the wife 
of Charles Carver, Esquire, of this city. 

He was a book-lover from his boyhood; one of that rare 
and noble class of men who are scholars by special grace of 
God. He could never have been else than a scholar, if he 
had tried. And he didtry. He set about to be a merchant, 
and fortunately did not succeed. That avocation was as 
unnatural for him as it would have been for Byron to keep 
accounts, or Dr. Johnson to play the fiddle, or Bancroft to 
write poetry, or a greyhound to turn a spit. When another 
man in his place would have been busy with prices current, 
Dr. Allibone was studying book catalogues. When the 
thrifty merchant would have been looking out for a job lot, 
the born /ittérateur was attending a book auction. When he 
should have been attempting to kill a rival merchant, he 
was busy trying to “take the life” of some old dead and 
buried author. When he should have been making a for- 
tune, he was making a library. Of course he did not suc- 
ceed as men of a different type succeed. If he had, he 
would have made failure of his life. But his scant success 
was not from lack of either industry or method. No 
more industrious man ever lived. He watched the clock 
and counted the moments while he worked. If an idler 
stole fifteen minutes of his time, his conscience gave him no 
rest till he had made it up. One who knew him better 
than any other person living, long ago wrote of him this: 

“The bracing winds of autumn, the breezes of early 
spring, and the invigorating days of winter equally fail to 
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draw this recluse from his imprisonment. The influence 
of moonlight evenings is also resisted, except on rare oc- 
casions when a partially-enlightened conscience, or the re- 
monstrance of friends, impels him to an owlish perfunctory 
tramp of a few squares. That sight and health should re- 
main after such a prolonged warfare against all the laws of 
nature is certainly wonderful, and tends to prove how nearly 
the human frame can be converted into a machine. On 
Sunday, of course, the hermit emerges from his seclusion, 
and, either as superintendent of a Sunday-school or teacher, 
allows himself little more rest than during the remaining 
six. It must be acknowledged, however, that in spite of 
efforts to listen attentively to the sermon, the clergyman 
does occasionally appear to him to be engaged in announcing 
editions of books; and it is fortunate that the delusion has 
never been sufficiently strong to provoke an audible com- 
ment. 

“One might suppose that the work which has occupied so 
many years would be sufficiently absorbing for the thoughts 
and hand of one man; but this is far from being the case. 
In addition to the harassing investigation into conflicting 
authorities, the reviewing new books, the conducting an ex- 
tensive correspondence, and attention to some of the claims 
of civilized life, this unceasing worker has compiled exhaust- 
ive indexes to various books of reference in his library, for 
his own convenience ; and also, as a labor of love, performed 
the same office for the public, to a work which necessitated 
the preparation of nearly four hundred printed columns! 
His last effort in this direction has been an ‘ Alphabetical In- 
dex to the New Testament,’ prepared during spare moments 
on Sundays, also arranged with sub-indexes to the principal 
subjects.” 

And the same writer adds, “If he could have had his 
methodical way, the streets would all be regularly numbered, 
and families would be compelled to live in the houses in 
alphabetical order. Cars would be run always according to 
their numbers; and the generals of our armies would have 
arranged to have the battles of the war fought alphabet- 
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ically, beginning with Antietam and ending with the 
Wilderness.” 

(This sketch, at length, is to be found in Duyckinck’s 
*‘ Cyclopedia of American Literature.”’) 

But his method was that of a student, and not of a trades- 
man. When he commenced his great work—a task which 
would require years of uninterrupted labor, freedom from 
harassing anxiety, and great preliminary outlay—it was his 
great good fortune to have fora neighbor and friend a saga- 
cious and broad-minded man whose name will be one of the 
few which will survive when the history of the nineteenth cen- 
tury in America comes to be written. Mr. George W. Childs, 
the book publisher, was far-sighted enough to see both the 
literary and commercial value of Dr. Allibone’s project, and 
by becoming his associate made its execution possible. May 
one be permitted to say, in passing, that few men, living or 
dead, have done more to further art and letters than this 
same silent man, beloved of many thousands, to whom the 
Dictionary of Authors is fittingly dedicated ? 

In studying the life of any man it would be unscientific 
as well as uncandid to omit mention of that which was one 
of its controlling motives. Men of the second rank of 
greatness are often non-religious. They are not great 
enough to have ‘* become as little children.” Men of the 
first rank are ordinarily devout. They can dare to be. 

When Dr. Allibone was about twenty years old he was 
baptized and confirmed in Saint Andrew’s Church, Phila- 
delphia. He attributed his decision to take this step largely 
to the perusal of Bishop Mcllvaine’s book upon the Evi- 
dences of Christianity. From that time he did indeed 
“continue to be Christ’s faithful soldier and servant, and to 
fight manfully under Christ’s banner until his life’s end.” 
His strong, serene, cheerful faith was never clouded. Seek- 
ing to benefit the ignorant, the prisoners, and the sorrowful, 
regardless of fatigue or pressing occupations, was his habit 
while he lived. It would be impossible to enumerate the 
various societies to which he gave efficient personal aid, the 
night-schools, Bible classes, and mission Sunday-schools 
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which received his instructions, as well as the weekly visits 
to the little children of the Orphans’ Asylum, and to the 
sad inmates of the Wills Hospital, to whom he would read 
of Him who opened the eyes of the blind. At Saint Peter’s 
Church, for a long time during the rectorship of Bishop 
Odenheimer, he was a teacher; and afterwards, for about 
nineteen years at Saint Philip’s Church, he was the active 
and loyal superintendent of the Sunday-school, very rarely 
absent from the two sessions each Sunday, and never a 
moment late. No work, however, gave Dr. Allibone such 
pleasure at the time and such satisfaction in the retrospect, 
as the Sunday afternoons spent later in life at the Eastern 
Penitentiary, where his cheerful manner and unusual tact 
gained entrance to many hearts, and prepared the way for 
the reception of the message of the gospel. He had the 
happiness in numerous instances to see the good results 
from these efforts. At Girard College, for many years, he 
addressed the boys once each month; and visits and letters 
from some of his auditors there showed that the seed “ fell 
into good ground and brought forth fruit.” 

What his townsmen thought of his character is shown 
by the fact that in 1854 the Reform Convention nominated 
him for mayor of the city. The political exigency which 
brought this about need not be detailed here. But his own 
sagacity is shown by his reply to the Executive Committee, 
in which he declines, and advises his friends to work for 
reform by giving their votes to the best of the two existing 
parties, and not to throw it away on the third party candi- 
date. 

The valedictory with which he closed his great work 
shows the very secret spirit of the man. ‘“ My first emotion 
is a feeling of profound gratitude to that Almighty Being, 
without whose help all labor is ineffectual, and without 
whose grace all wisdom is folly, by whom my life has been 
prolonged and my health preserved until I have brought to 
a happy consummation the object of so much deep solici- 
tude, absorbing labor, and anxious care.” 

His beautiful face, his gracious manner, the invincible 
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sweetness of his temper, his charm as a companion, his 
skill as a reconter, his quips and jests and dainty whimsies, 
—these were parts of the furnishing of the man, all unsus- 
pected by the myriads of scholars and workers who daily 
pile up their debt to him as a Master of Letters. The 
memory of the man is the priceless heritage of a few; his 
literary and philanthropic work was his gift to the many. 
The world is the better, the richer, and the more wholesome 
for the presence in it of sucha man. Men of letters quickly 
discovered his greatness. In 1861, Harvard created him a 
Master of Arts; and in the same year the University of the 
City of New York honored itself by conferring upon him 
the title of LL.D. 

Had he then no faults? No doubt; but I never saw them, 
or heard them spoken of. They were like the errors in his 
Dictionary, few in number and not visible unless one seeks 
for them. 

He is a rare man whose faults are not visible until one 
focuses his vision and looks to see them. 

In 1888, worn with the labors of ten men, he went to 
Europe for rest. At Lucerne, Switzerland, he died, Sep- 
tember 2, 1889. 

In accordance with his earnest wish, his earthly remains 
were not brought to his native land. They rest in the beau- 
tiful cemetery of Friedensthal (the Valley of Peace) at Lu- 
cerne. The last lines of his favorite selection when asked 
for his autograph (from Mrs. Barbauld’s “ Poem on Life’’) 
are carved at the base of the cross which stands above his 
grave : 


“Say not, Good-night! But in some brighter clime 
Bid me, Good-morning !” 
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1781. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 83, 1781. 

At Head-quarters, New Windsor: “To-day at noon I 
received yours of the 2d in the morning by Major Fish- 
bourn, who has given me a full account of the unhappy 
and alarming defection of the Pennsylvania line.”— Wash- 
ington to General Wayne. 


On the 1st of January (about nine o’clock at night) a mutiny broke out 
among the Pennsylvania troops, in winter-quarters on Kimball Hill, near 
Morristown, New Jersey. About thirteen hundred men paraded under arms, 
refused obedience to their officers, killed Captain Billings, mortally wounded 
Captain Talbot, and committed various outrages. On the following day 
the mutineers marched in a body towards Princeton with six field-pieces, 
avowing their intention to proceed to Philadelphia, to demand from Con- 
gress a redress of their grievances. General Wayne overtook them on their 
march, and obtained a formal statement of their claims, which were: That 
many soldiers had been detained beyond the term of their enlistment; that 
the arrearages of pay and the depreciation had not been made up; and that 
they were suffering every privation for want of money and clothes. The 
matter was referred to the President of the Council of Pennsylvania, 
Joseph Reed, who, in conjunction with a committee appointed by Congress, 
consisting of General Sullivan, Mr. Witherspoon, and Mr. Mathews, made 
a satisfactory agreement with the soldiers at Trenton, January 11. Two 
emissaries or spies sent among them with overtures from Sir Henry Clinton 
were given up, tried by a court-martial, and executed. The whole affair 
resulted in the disbanding of a large part of the Pennsylvania line for the 
winter, but it was recruited in the spring to its original complement. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 11. 

At West Point: A council of war held at General 
Heath’s quarters, to consider what measures were necessary 
to be adopted with respect to the Pennsylvania line. 
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‘‘ January 11th.—Accounts were received from the southward that the 
American army in that quarter were in a most miserable condition, on ac- 
count of cloathing and provisions and that their sufferings were greater than 
those experienced by the main army.’’—Heath’s Memoirs. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 15. 

At Head-quarters, New Windsor: “I should have done 
myself the pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of the letter 
you did me the favor to write on the 26th of December, at 
the moment of its receipt, had not some affairs of a very 
unusual nature, which are too recent and notorious to re- 
quire explanation, engaged my whole attention. I pray you 
now to be persuaded, that a sense of the patriotic exertions 
of yourself and the ladies who have furnished so handsome 
and useful a gratuity for the army, at so critical and severe 
a season, will not easily be effaced, and that the value of 
the donation will be greatly enhanced by a consideration of 
the hands by which it was made and presented.” — Washing- 
ton to Mrs. Sarah Bache. 


Mrs. Sarah Bache, daughter of Dr. Franklin, took a prominent part in 
carrying out the plans of an association of the ladies of Philadelphia, 
formed for the purpose of collecting contributions in aid of the soldiers. 
The ‘‘ handsome and useful gratuity for the army’’ was a contribution of 
two thousand and five shirts, a practical application of funds and labor 
highly creditable to its members. The association was formed in the sum- 
mer of 1780, and on July 4, Mrs. Joseph Reed, then at the head of it, but 
who died on the 18th of September following, wrote to Washington that 
‘¢ 200,580 dollars, and £625. 6. 8d. making the whole in paper money 800,634 
dollars,’”’ had been collected, and requesting directions how best to dispose of 
it. Of this sum, the Marquis de Lafayette contributed one hundred 
guineas in specie in the name of his wife, and the Countess de Luzerne six 
thousand dollars in paper. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 22. 

At West Point: “ His Excellency Gen. Washington, the 
Marquis de la Fayette, and a number of French gentlemen, 
visited the Point.”—Heath’s Memoirs. 


Count Dumas, aide to General Rochambeau, one of the ‘‘ French gentle- 
men’”’ referred to by General Heath, has left us in his Memoirs an account 
of the return of the party to New Windsor: ‘“ After having visited the 
forts and reviewed the garrison, as the day was declining, and we were going 
to mount our horses, the General perceived that M. de la Fayette, in conse- 
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quence of his old wound [received at the battle of Brandywine], was very 
much fatigued. ‘It will be better,’ said he, ‘to return by water; the tide 
will assist us in ascending against the stream.’ A boat was soon manned 
with good rowers, and we embarked. The cold became excessive; we had 
to make our way between the large flakes of ice which the river brought 
down. A heavy snow and the obscurity of the night soon rendered the danger 
more imminent and the management of the boat, which filled with water, 
became increasingly difficult. "We coasted the rocks which lined the right 
bank of the Hudson, between West Point and New Windsor, at the foot 
of which it is impossible to land. General Washington, perceiving that 
the master of the boat was very much alarmed, took the helm, saying, 
‘Courage, my friends; I am going to conduct you, since it is my duty to 
hold the helm.’ After having with much difficulty made our way against 
the stream and the ice, we landed, and had to walk a league before we 
reached the head-quarters.’’ 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 30. 

At Head-quarters, New Windsor: Orderly Book.— The 
General returns his thanks to Major-Gen’l Howe for the 
judicious measures he pursued, and to the officers and men 
under his command, for the good conduct and alacrity with 
which they executed his orders, for suppressing the late 
mutiny in a part of the New Jersey line.” 


On the evening of January 20 the New Jersey troops stationed at Pomp- 
ton, New Jersey, revolted, their demands being similar to those of the 
Pennsylvania line. By order of the commander-in-chief, a detachment 
consisting of five hundred rank and file, properly officered, from the Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, and New Hampshire lines, under the command of 
Major-General Robert Howe, marched on the 23d, and reached Pompton 
on the 27th. His instructions were to grant no terms while the revolted 
troops were with arms, and, if successful in compelling a surrender, to 
instantly execute a few of the most active leaders. The mutineers were 
disarmed, three of the ringleaders shot, and order restored. "Washington 
himself went to Ringwood, ten miles north of Pompton, on the 26th, and 
remained until the 28th, when he returned to head-quarters. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 4. 

At Head-quarters, New Windsor: “‘ The measure adopted 
by Congress of appointing Ministers of War, Finance, and 
for Foreign Affairs, I think a very wise one. To give effi- 
cacy to it, proper characters will, no doubt, be chosen to 
conduct the business of these departments... . I am 
pleased to hear that Maryland has acceded to the confedera- 

VoL. xv.—10 
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tion, and that Virginia has relinquished her claim to the 
Land West of the Ohio.” — Washington to General Sullivan. 


Maryland had steadily refused to ratify the ‘‘ Articles of Confederation,”’ 
adopted by Congress, November 15, 1777, until the conflicting claims of the 
Union and of the separate States to the crown-lands should be adjusted. 
This point was finally settled by the cession of the claiming States to the 
United States of all the unsettled and unappropriated lands for the benefit 
of the whole Union. The objection of Maryland having been removed by 
the settlement of this question, her delegates signed the ‘‘ Articles of Con- 
federation’’ on the first day of March, 1781. By this act of Maryland, all 
the other States having previously ratified the Articles, they became the 
organic law of the Union, and on the 2d of March Congress assembled 
under the new powers. A few weeks prior to this date Congress had intro- 
duced a much-needed reform into the administration, by abolishing the sev- 
eral committees and boards of its members, on whom all the great executive 
duties had heretofore devolved. On January 10 an office for the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs was established, and on February 7 it was resolved: 
‘That there be a superintendent of finance, a secretary of war, and a sec- 
retary of marine.” On February 20, Robert Morris was elected Superin- 
tendent of Finance; on the 27th, Major-General Alexander McDougall, 
Secretary of Marine; and on August 10, Robert R. Livingston, Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. The election for Secretary of War did not take place until 
October 80, when Major-General Benjamin Lincoln was elected. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 17. 

At Head-quarters, New Windsor: “General [Daniel] 
Morgan’s signal victory over Colonel Tarleton and the 
flower of the British army [battle of Cowpens, South Caro- 
lina, 17th January] reflects the highest honor upon our arms, 
and I hope will at least be attended with this advantage, 
that it will check the offensive operations of the enemy, until 
General Greene shall have collected a much more respecta- 
ble force than he had under his command by the last accounts 
from him.”— Washington to the President of Congress. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 20. 

At Head-quarters, New Windsor: “I have ordered a de- 
tachment to be made at this post, to rendezvous at Peeks- 
kill on the 19th instant, which, together with another to be 
formed at Morristown from the Jersey troops, will amount 
to about twelve hundred rank and file. The destination of 
this detachment is to act against the corps of the enemy 
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now in Virginia, in conjunction with the militia, and some 
ships from the fleet of the Chevalier Destouches, which he 
informs me sailed the 9th instant from Newport. You will 
take the command of this detachment, which you will in 
the first instance march by battalions towards Pompton, 
there to rendezvous and afterwards to proceed with all pos- 
sible despatch to the Head of Elk. . . . When the object 
of the detachment is fulfilled (or unfortunately disappointed), 
you will return to this post with it by the same route, if cir- 
cumstances admit, and with as much expedition as possible.” 
— Washington to the Marquis de Lafayette. 

The object of this expedition was the capture of Arnold, who, having 
been made a brigadier-general in the British service, was then in Virginia, 
with a body of troops, engaged in predatory excursions, inflicting much 
injury by burning and pillage. The force from the French fleet at New- 
port, which was expected to support Lafayette, consisted of a ship of the 
line and two frigates under the command of M. de Tilly, who entered Chesa- 
peake Bay, but did not remain for fear of being blockaded. He therefore 


put to sea, and arrived at Newport a few days after the detachment had 
started. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 24. 


At Head-quarters, New Windsor: “The flattering dis- 
tinction paid to the anniversary of my birth-day is an honor 
for which I dare not attempt to express my gratitude. I 
confide in your excellency’s sensibility to interpret my feel- 
ings for this, and for the obliging manner in which you are 
pleased to announce it.” — Washington to Count de Rochambeau. 


“Newport, February 12, 1781.—Yesterday was the anniversary of your 
Excellency’s birth day. We have put off celebrating that holiday till to- 
day, by reason of the Lord’s day and we will celebrate it with the sole re- 
gret that your Excellency be not a Witness of the effusion and gladness of 
our hearts.’’—Rochambeau to Washington. 

The celebration is said to have consisted of a parade of the French troops, 
the firing of a salute, and, in honor of the occasion, a suspension of further 
labors for the day. This is, probably, the earliest public recognition of 
Washington’s birthday. It was held, as will be noted, according to the Old 
Style of computing the length of the year. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 1, 
At Head-quarters, New Windsor: “I have just received 
letters from the Count de Rochambeau and the Chevalier 
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Destouches, informing me of their intention to operate in 
the Chesapeake Bay with their whole fleet, and a detach- 
ment of eleven hundred French troops, grenadiers and 
chasseurs included. The Chevalier expects to sail the 5th 
of this month, so that you will arrive at the Head of Elk, 
before he appears in the Bay. . . . I shall set out in the 
morning for Rhode Island, where I hope to arrive before 
the fleet sails, to level all difficulties and be in the way to 
improve circumstances.”— Washington to the Marquis de La- 
fayette. 

‘On the morning of the 2d of March, Gen. Washington set out from 
New-Windsor, for Rhode-Island.’”’—Heath’s Memoirs. 

SUNDAY, MARCH 4. 

At Hartford, Connecticut: “March fourth—D.[ies] 
Dom.[inicus]. General Washington came with his aids 
Col. ——, Col. Tilgham [Tilghman]. The Genl left an 
order for a General Court Martial for the trial of Alexander 
McDowell for desertion—set out for Newport—M. Gen. 
Howe with him. Col. Trumbull accompanied them to 
Lebanon.” —Diary of Jonathan Trumbull. 


MONDAY, MARCH 5. 
At Lebanon, Connecticut: Reviews the Legion of the 
Duke de Lauzun, in quarters at Lebanon. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 6. 

At Newport, Rhode Island : “‘ This day General Washing- 
ton, who was expected, arrived about two o’clock. He first 
went [from the ferry at Jamestown, by the admiral’s barge] 
to the Duc de Bourgogne [the flag-ship], where all the gen- 
erals were. He then landed; all the troops were under 
arms; I was presented to him. His face is handsome, noble 
and mild. He is tall (at least, five feet, eightinches). In 
the evening I was at supper with him. I mark, as a fortu- 
nate day, that in which I have been able to behold a man 
so truly great.”— Diary of Claude Blanchard, Commissary of 
the French army, p. 93. 


‘‘ Washington landed at Barney’s Ferry—the corner of the Long Wharf 
and Washington Street. The French troops formed a close line, three deep 
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on either side, from the ferry house up the Long Wharf and Washington 
Square to Clarke Street, where it turned at a right angle and continued to 
Rochambeau’s head-quarters. The following night the town was illumi- 
nated. At that time the inhabitants were poverty stricken, and compara- 
tively few were able to take part in the joyful ceremony ; but that all should 
share in the honors paid so distinguished a visitor, the Town Council 
ordered that candles should be purchased, and given to all who were too 
much distressed, through continued losses, to purchase for themselves; so 
that every house should show alight. The procession was led off by thirty 
boys, bearing candles fixed on staffs, followed by Gen. Washington, Count 
Rochambeau and the other officers, their aids and the procession of citizens. 
The night was clear, and there was not a breath to fan the torches. The 
brilliant procession marched through the principal streets, and then returned 
to the head-quarters. On reaching the door, Washington waited on the 
step until all the officers and their friends had entered the house; then, 
turning to the boys who had acted as torch-bearers he thanked them for 
their attention. This was glory enough for the young patriots.”’—Newport 
Illustrated, p. 86. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 7. 

At Newport: Attends a ball given by the Count de 
Rochambeau, at Mrs. Cowley’s Assembly Room, and opens 
it by request, his partner being Miss Margaret Champlin, 
afterwards Mrs. Dr. Benjamin Mason. 


“The dance selected by his partner was ‘ A Successful Campaign,’ then 
in high favor ; and the French officers took the instruments from the mu- 
sicians, and played while he danced the first figure with one of the most 
beautiful and fascinating of Newport’s many belles.’’— Newport Illustrated, 
p. 44. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 8. 

At Newport: Receives and answers an address from the 
inhabitants of Newport. Committee: Christopher Ellery, 
William Channing, William Taggart, and Solomon South- 
wick. 


“T found myself on duty all of last week. . . . add to this the arrival of 
the celebrated Washington the Atlas of yourcountry. Our army received 
him with the marks of distinction due to his rank and to his personal quali- 
ties ; we had not eyes enough to see him with. Man is born with a ten- 
dency to pride and the further he progresses in his career in an elevated rank 
the more his self love nourishes this vice in him but so far from this Wash- 
ington although born with every superior quality adds to them an imposing 
modesty which will always cause him to be admired by those who have the 
good fortune to see him ; as for esteem he has already drawn to himself that 
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of all Europe even in the heart of his enemies and ours ‘ tandem oculi 
nostri, videuntur honorem et virtutem.’ ’’—Chevalier de Silly to Solomon 
Drowne, 15th March, 1781. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 11. 

At Newport: “TI informed you on the 8th in the evening, 
that the French fleet had put to sea. By advices from New 
London, the British did the same yesterday morning with 
their whole force. They gave out publicly, that they were 
bound for the Chesapeake.”— Washington to the Marquis de 
Lafayette. 


Washington remained at Newport until the 13th, and was the recipient 
of many attentions of a private character from the prominent inhabitants 
ofthe town. During his stay he was the guest of Count de Rochambeau, 
who occupied the house of William Vernon, in New Lane, No. 302 (north- 
east corner of Mary and Clarke Streets), as his head-quarters. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 13. 
Leaves Newport: Passes through Bristol, Rhode Island, 
and arrives at Providence in the evening. 


““ March 13, 1781.—General Washington passed through Bristol on his 
way to Providence. When the news of his approach was received, a com- 
pany of inhabitants, mounted upon horseback, went down to the ferry to 
meet him, and to escort him to the village. Accompanied by his aids, he 
passed directly through the town, riding the entire length of Hope Street. 
As he passed State Street, a salute was fired in front of the Court House, 
which then stood in the middle of the street. When he passed Bradford 
Street, the inhabitants, clad in their best apparel, stood upon either side of 
the street, being divided according to their sexes, and as he passed, showed 
their respect for him by strewing his path with flowers, evergreens, etc., 
accompanied with the highest marks of civility. When Washington 
reached the Bridge he turned to the inhabitants, and addressed them in 
brief but eloquent manner, returning the kindness and civility which had 
been shown him.’”’—Munro’s History of Bristol, p. 242. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 14. 

At Providence, Rhode Island: Receives and answers an 
address from the inhabitants of the town, and in the even- 
ing attends a military ball. 


Count Dumas relates in his Memoirs the following interesting story of 
Washington’s reception at Providence: ‘‘ After having conferred with 
Count Rochambeau, as he [Washington] was leaving us to return to his 
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head-quarters near West Point, I received the welcome order to accom- 
pany him as far as Providence. We arrived there at night [March 13]; 
the whole of the population had assembled from the suburbs, we were sur- 
rounded by a crowd of children carrying torches, reiterating the acclama- 
tions of the citizens; all were eager to approach the person of him whom 
they called their father, and pressed so closely around us that they hindered 
us from proceeding. General Washington was much affected, stopped a few 
moments, and pressing my hand, said, ‘ We may be beaten by the English ; 
it is the chance of war; but behold an army which they can never con- 
uer.’”” 

‘ Both Irving and Bancroft refer to this incident as having occurred on 
the return of Washington to head-quarters, after his first interview with 
Rochambeau, at Hartford, September 21, 1780, six months earlier in time. 
The text of Dumas in its connections is confusing, but it should be noted 
that his Memoirs were written late in life, when the memory of dates and 
places goes easily astray. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 15. 

Leaves Providence: Early in the morning of the 15th, 
General Washington and his suite continued their journey, 
being escorted a few miles from the town by a civil and 
military cavalcade. While in Providence he was entertained 
at the house of the Hon. Jabez Bowen. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 16. 
At Hartford, Connecticut: General Washington arrived 
at Hartford on the evening of Friday, March 16. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 17. 

At Hartford: “It would have afforded me the greatest 
pleasure, had I been able to extend my late visit to Newport, 
as far as Boston; but the important operations, which may 
be expected at the southward, made it necessary for me to 
return as soon as possible to the North River.” — Washing- 
ton to Governor Hancock. 


1The earliest application of the epithet ‘‘ Father of his Country’ to 
Washington, which has come to our knowledge, occurs in a German al- 
manac, the ‘‘ Nord Americanische Calender,’’ for the year 1779, printed at 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. The frontispiece—of the full size of the page, 
small quarto, an emblematic design—presents in the upper portion of it a 
figure of Fame, with a trumpet in her right hand and in her left a medal- 
lion portrait, laureated, inscribed, ‘‘ Waschington.”” From the trumpet 
proceed the words, ‘“‘ Des Landes Vater,’’—the FaTHER OF THE COUNTRY. 
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‘¢ March seventeenth. Saturday—Dined at Mr. Platt’s with Gen. Wash- 
ington, and spent the afternoon—he came to my lodgings—communicated 
Mr. Southwick and Com. General’s letters—conversed on various subjects.”’ 
—Diary of Jonathan Trumbull. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 18. 
Leaves Hartford : ‘ Lord’s Day—March eighteenth, Gen- 


eral Washington came on Friday night—went out this 
morning.”—Diary of Jonathan Trumbull. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 20. 

At Head-quarters, New Windsor: “ March 20th.—In the 
afternoon, Gen. Washington arrived at head-quarters, at 
New-Windsor, from the eastward.” —Heath’s Memoirs. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 21. 

At Head-quarters, New Windsor: “I returned to this 
place yesterday at noon. I did not prosecute my intention 
of visiting Springfield, as I wished not to be out of the line 
of communication from the southward, on account of the 
important intelligence which may be hourly expected from 
that quarter.”— Washington to the President of Congress. 


‘‘To the Expenditures on a journey to Rhode Island, on a visit to the 
French army. . . . 19,8484 Doll™* = To Specie Expenditures on this journey— 
p’ My Mem™ B*—where Paper wé not pass... . £68.12.0.”"— Washington’s 
Accounts. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 22. 

At Head-quarters, New Windsor: “I am much in- 
debted to you for announcing my election as a member of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. I feel my- 
self particularly honored by this relation to a society, whose 
efforts to promote useful knowledge will, I am persuaded, 
acquire them a high reputation in the literary world.”— 
Washington to Joseph Willard. 


MONDAY, MARCH 26. 

At Head-quarters, New Windsor: “The many remark- 
able interpositions of the divine government, in the hours 
of our deepest distress and darkness, have been too luminous 
to suffer me to doubt the happy issue of the present contest ; 
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but the period for its accomplishment may be too far distant 
for a person of my years, whose morning and evening hours, 
and every moment (unoccupied by business), pants for re- 
tirement, and for those domestic and rural enjoyments, 
which in my estimation far surpass the highest pageantry of 
this world.” — Washington to General Armstrong. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 31. 

At Head-quarters, New Windsor: “I was last evening 
honored with your favor of the 19th instant by the Hermi- 
one, by way of Philadelphia, and with a duplicate from 
Newport. I am obliged by the minute detail you were 
pleased to give me of the action on the 16th instant, between 
the squadron of his Most Christian Majesty under your 
command, and that of the British under Admiral Arbuth- 
not.” — Washington to the Chevalier Destouches. 


The French squadron under the Chevalier Destouches, with a detachment 
of troops, sailed from Newport for the Chesapeake on the 8th of March, to 
co-operate in the movement of Lafayette against Arnold. They were pur- 
sued by Admiral Arbuthnot and forced to an engagement, in which, 
though the honors of war were with the French, some of their vessels suf- 
fered so severely that they were obliged to return to Newport to repair 
damages. Arbuthnot made all speed to the Chesapeake, which he effect- 
ually blockaded. Washington wrote to Colonel John Laurens, at Paris, 
under date of April 9: ‘‘ The failure of this expedition, which was most 
flattering in the commencement, is much to be regretted ; because a success- 
ful blow in that quarter would, in all probability, have given a decisive 
turn to our affairs in all the Southern States; because it has been attended 
with considerable expense on our part, and much inconvenience to the State 
of Virginia, by the assembling of its militia; because the world is disap- 
pointed at not seeing Arnold in Gibbets.”’ 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 4.) 

At Head-quarters, New Windsor: ‘General Greene has 
had a general engagement with Lord Cornwallis [battle of 
Guilford Court-House, 15th March], from which, though he 
suffered a defeat, he might ultimately derive advantages, 
had his Lordship no prospect of fresh succours.”— Washing- 
ton to General Lincoln. 


1“ April 4th.—Gen. Washington visited West-Point.”—Heath’s Me- 
moirs, 
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The battle of Guilford Court-House, North Carolina, was one of the 
most sanguinary battles of the war; and, although the enemy remained 
masters of the field, their army was too much shattered to resume offensive 
operations. After issuing a proclamation boasting of his victory, Cornwallis 
retired to Wilmington, from whence, on the 25th of April, he set out on 
his fatal march into Virginia. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 5. 


At Head-quarters, New Windsor: ‘“ While we lament the 
miscarriage of an enterprise, which bid so fair for success, 
we must console ourselves in the thought of having done 
everything practicable to accomplish it. I am certain that 
the Chevalier Destouches exerted himself to the utmost to 
gain the Chesapeake. The point upon which the whole 
turned, the action with Admiral Arbuthnot, reflects honor 
upon the Chevalier and upon the marine of France. As 
matters have turned out, it is to be wished that you had not 
gone out of the Elk. But I never judge of the propriety 
of measures by after events. Your move to Annapolis, at 
the time you made it, was certainly judicious. .. . I imagine 
the detachment will be upon its march this way before this 


reaches you.” — Washington to the Marquis de Lafayette. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 6. 


At Head-quarters, New Windsor: “ I have communicated 
to the general officers, at present with the army, my senti- 
ments on the subject; and they are unanimously of opinion, 
that the detachment under your command should proceed 
and join the southern army. . . .- You will therefore im- 
mediately on receipt of this, turn the detachment to the 
southward.”— Washington to the Marquis de Lafayette. 


At the time of receiving this order Lafayette was at the Head of Elk, 
preparing to march back with his troops to the banks of the Hudson, in 
pursuance of his original instructions. He immediately turned southward, 
and when the detachment reached Baltimore, finding that the men were 
suffering for the want of suitable clothing, borrowed money on his own 
eredit to supply the material. After being joined by General Wayne 
(June 10), with about one thousand of the American line, the movements 
of Lafayette were so prudent and skilful that they contributed in no slight 
degree to the success of the campaign. 
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SUNDAY, APRIL 8. 


At Head-quarters, New Windsor: “ Intelligence has been 
sent to me, by a gentleman living near the enemy’s lines, 
who has an opportunity of knowing what passes among 
them, that four parties have been sent out with orders to 
take or assassinate your Excellency, Governor Clinton, my- 
self and a fourth person, whose name is not known.”— 
Washington to Governor Livingston. 


“This kind of intelligence was not uncommon. It was probably some- 
times sent out through secret channels by the enemy, with the view of 
exciting alarm and vigilance at certain points, when they wished to draw 
attention away from others. It is certain, also, that plans were concerted for 
seizing the principal persons among the Americans. On one or two oc- 
casions Governor Livingston narrowly escaped. One of the spies, who 
came out with Sir Henry Clinton’s proposition to the Pennsylvania mu- 
tineers, declared after he was taken, and repeated it at the time of his exe- 
cution, that he knew a party, who had formed a scheme to seize General 
Washington, and he pretended to reveal the manner in which they pro- 
posed to carry it into effect.’’—Sparks, VII. 472. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 26. 


At West Point: “Gen. Washington visited West Point 
and Monsieur Beville, Quarter-Master of the French army 
at Newport.”—Heath’s Memoirs. 


MONDAY, APRIL 30. 


At Head-quarters, New Windsor: “I am very sorry to 
hear of your loss. I am a little sorry to hear of my own; 
but that which gives me most concern is, that you should 
go on board the enemy’s vessels, and furnish them with re- 
freshments. It would have been a less painful circumstance 
to me to have heard, that in consequence of your non-com- 
pliance with their request, they had burnt my house and 
laid the plantation in ruins. You ought to have considered 
yourself as my representative, and should have reflected on 
the bad example of communicating with the enemy, and 
making a voluntary offer of refreshments to them with 
a view to prevent a conflagration.” — Washington to Lund 
Washington. 
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During an expedition by General Phillips, up the Chesapeake Bay and 
its principal rivers, in the early part of April, one of his smaller vessels as- 
cended the Potomac and menaced Mount Vernon. Lund Washington, 
who had charge of the estate, met the flag which the enemy sent on shore, 
and saved the property from ravage by furnishing the vessel with provisions. 
Washington’s decided disapproval of this action is pretty conclusively con- 
veyed in the letter from which the above extract is made. Lund Wash- 
ington, manager of the Mount Vernon estate from 1760 to 1785, was a 
great-grandson of Lawrence Washington, brother of John Washington, the 
great-grandfather of General Washington ; this made them cousins in the 
third remove. He was born October 21, 1737, and died in July, 1796. His 
own plantation, ‘‘ Hayfield,’ was about four miles from Mount Vernon. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 9. 

At West Point: “ Went to the Posts at West Point, and 
found by enquiry of Genera] Heath that all the meal [meat 7] 
deposited in the advanced redoubts for contingent purposes 
would not, if served out, serve the army two days.”— Wash- 
ington’s Journal. 


On May 1, 1781, Washington began “ A concise journal of military 
transactions,” the original manuscript of which is preserved in the Library 
of the Department of State, at Washington, D.C. The journal ending 
November 5 was printed in the Magazine of American History for 1881, 
and from this our extracts are made. The following, from the prefatory 
note, exhibits in a striking manner the condition of the army at the time, 
and the prospects of the campaign: “Instead of having magazines filled 
with provisions, we have a scanty pittance scattered here and there in the 
different States—Instead of having our arsenals well supplied with military 
stores, they are poorly provided, and the workmen all leaving them—In- 
stead of having the various articles of Field equipage in readiness to deliver, 
the Quartermaster-General (as the denier resort, according to his acct.) is 
but now applying to the several States to provide these things for their 
troops respectively. Instead of having a regular system of transportation 
upon credit—or funds in the Quartermaster’s hands to defray the contingent 
Expences of it, we have neither the one nor the other ; and all that business, 
or a great part of it being done by military Impress, we are daily and 
hourly oppressing the people,—souring their tempers, and alienating their 
affection—Instead of having the Regiments compleated to the new establish- 
ment (and which ought to have been £0 by the — of agreeable to the requi- 
sitions of Congress), scarce any state in the Union has, at this hour, an 
eighth part of its quota in the field—and little prospect, that I can see, of 
ever getting more than half.—In a word—instead of having everything in 
readiness to take the Field, we have nothing—and instead of having the 
prospect of a glorious offensive campaign before us, we have a bewildered 
and gloomy defensive one—unless we should receive a powerful aid of ships 
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—Land Troops—and money from our generous allies—& these, at present, 
are too contingent to build upon.” 


FRIDAY, MAY 11. 

At Head-quarters, New Windsor: “ My public letters to 
Congress will have informed you of the situation of this 
army, and I have no scruple in giving it as my decided opn., 
that, unless a capital change takes place soon, it will be im- 
possible for me to maintain our Posts, and keep the army 
from dispersing.” — Washington to General Sullivan. 


MONDAY, MAY 14. 

At Head-quarters, New Windsor: “I have had the honor 
of receiving your Excellency’s letter of the 11th instant. 
Give me leave to congratulate you on your safe arrival, and 
your appointment to the command of his Most Christian 
Majesty’s fleet and sea forces upon these coasts. . . . [have 
appointed Monday, the 21st of this month, for the time of 
our interview at Weathersfield.”— Washington to Count de 
Barras. 


“‘ Newport, May 11th.—I have the honor to announce to your Excellency 
my arrival at Boston, on the 6th of this month, in the frigate Concord ; 
the King having appointed me to the command of his squadron in these seas. 
Iarrived here yesterday. The Count de Rochambeau has communicated to 
me the letter, which he had the honor to write to your Excellency, request- 
ing an interview. When he shall receive your answer, we will conform to 
your decision. I am very impatient to have the honor of making an ac- 
quaintance with you, and to assure you that I have nothing so much at heart 
as to render myself serviceable to the King and to the United States.’’— 
Count de Barras to Washington. 

Count de Barras was appointed to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Admiral de Ternay, which occurred at Newport, December 15, 1780. 
During the interval the command of the squadron had devolved on the 
Chevalier Destouches. 


TUESDAY, MAY 16. 

At Head-quarters, New Windsor: “ For the honor con- 
ferred on me by the President and Fellows of the Univer- 
sity of Yale College, by the degree of Doctor of Laws, my 
warmest thanks are offered ; and the polite manner, in which 
you are pleased to request my acceptance of this distin- 
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guished mark of their favor, demands my grateful acknowl- 
edgments.”— Washington to Ezra Styles, President of Yale 
College. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 16. 

At West Point: “Went to the Posts at West Point— 
received a particular acct. of the surprize of Colo Green & 
the loss we sustained.”— Washington’s Journal. 


Colonel Christopher Greene, of Rhode Island, in command of an outpost 
on the Croton River, not far from Pine’s Bridge, was surprised early in the 
morning of the 13th by a band of Tories under Colonel Delancey. ‘ They 
first attacked Col. Greene’s and Major Flagg’s quarters, and killed the Major 
when in bed. The Colonel being badly wounded in the house, was carried 
into the woods and barbarously murdered [Thacher].’’ Greene, in the 
words of Irving, was ‘‘a true soldier of the Revolution; he had served at 
Lexington and Bunker’s Hill; followed Arnold through the Kennebec 
wilderness to Quebec; fought under the walls of that city; distinguished 
himself by his defence of Fort Mercer [Red Bank] on the Delaware, and by 
his kind treatment of his vanquished and wounded antagonist, Colonel 
Donop. How different the treatment experienced by him at the hands of 
his tory countrymen !”’ 


THURSDAY, MAY 17. 

At Head-quarters, New Windsor: “The Count de 
Rochambeau having received despatches from the court of 
France by his son, the Viscount de Rochambeau, on the 6th 
instant, has requested an interview with me. I have ap- 
pointed the place of meeting at Weathersfield, on Monday 
next, for which purpose I shall set out hence to-morrow. I 
am in hopes, that we shall be able, from the intelligence re- 
ceived, to settle a definitive plan of the campaign.” — Wash- 
ington to the President of Congress. 


At the Hartford conference (September 21, 1780) it had been decided to 
send a trusty messenger to the French court to hasten the despatch of rein- 
forcements, and the Viscount de Rochambeau, who was serving on the staff 
of his father, was selected for the mission. The viscount reached Boston 
on his return, May 6, bringing news of the sailing from Brest, on March 22, 
of the Countde Grasse with a strong squadron escorting a convoy of trans- 
ports, laden with supplies. All the restrictions imposed upon the Count de 
Rochambeau by De Sartine, the former Minister of Marine, had also been 
removed, the new ministry giving him full power to act as he thought best. 
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FRIDAY, MAY 18. 

Leaves New Windsor: “ Set out this d4y for the Inter- 
view at Weathersfield with the Count de Rochambeau & 
Admiral Barras.—reached Morgans Tavern 43 miles from 
Fishkill Landing after dining at Colo. Vandebergs.” — 
Washington’s Journal. 


SATURDAY, MAY 19. 

At Wethersfield, Connecticut : “ Breakfasted at Litchfield 
—dined at Farmington—& lodged at Weathersfield at the 
House of Joseph Webb Esqr. (the Quarters wch were taken 
for me and my suit).”— Washington’s Journal. 


“ Hartford, May 29, 1781.—On Saturday the 19th inst. his excellency 
General Washington, accompanied by Gen. Knox, Gen. Du Portail, and 
their respective suites, arrived at Wethersfield ; being escorted into town by 
a number of gentlemen from Hartford and Wethersfield. As he dismounted 
at his quarters he was saluted by the discharge of thirteen cannon, by the 
corps of artillery, under the command of Cap. Frederick Bull. On Mon- 
day the 21st inst, his excellency the Count de Rochambeau, commanding 
the army of his most Christian Majesty at Newport, Gen. Chatteleu, and 
their suites, arrived at Wethersfield. They were met at Hartford, by his 
excellency General Washington, the officers of the army, and a number of 
gentlemen, who accompanied them to Wethersfield, where they were 
saluted with the discharge of cannon. Every mark of attention and polite- 
ness were shewn their excellencies, and the other gentlemen of the allied 
armies while attending the convention.’’—Connecticut Historical Collections, 
p- 55. 


SUNDAY, MAY 20. 

At Wethersfield: “ Had a good deal of private conversa- 
tion with Gov’ Trumbull who gave it to me as his opinion 
that if any important offensive operation should be under- 
taken he had little doubt of our obtaining Men & Provision 
adequate to our wants.” — Washington’s Journal. 


“ Lord’s Day, May twentieth. Went with Capt. Fred. Bull in a car- 
riage to Wethersfeld—attended divine service with General Washington 
per tot diem. Mr. March preached. Mat. 7: 8—blessed are the poor of 
spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of Heaven.”—Diary of Jonathan Trumbull. 
MONDAY, MAY 21. 

At Wethersfield: ‘“‘ The Count de Rochambeau with the 
Chevr de Chastellux arrived about noon—the appearance of 
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the British fleet (under Adml Arbuthnot) off Block Island 
prevented the attendance of the Count de Barras.” — Wash- 
ington’s Journal. 


TUESDAY, MAY 22. 

At Wethersfield: “ Fixed with Count de Rochambeau 
upon a plan of Campaign—in substance as follows—That 
the French Land force (except 200 men) should march so soon 
as the Squadron could sail for Boston—to the North River— 
& there, in conjunction with the American, to commence an 
operation against New York. ... or to extend our views to 
the Southward as circumstances and a naval superiority 
might render more necessary and eligable.”— Washington’s 
Journal. 


““Tuesday, twenty-second. Fair—dined with General Washington, 
Rochambeau &c. at Stillman’s.’”’-—Diary of Jonathan Trumbull. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 23. 

At Wethersfield: “ Count de Rochambeau set out on his 
return to Newport, while I prepared and forwarded dis- 
patches to the Governors of the four New England states 


calling upon them in earnest & pointed terms, to compleat 
their Continental Battalions for the Campaign.” — Washing- 
ton’s Journal. 

‘¢ Wednesday, twenty-third. Fair—dined at Colyer’s with the Generals 
—supra public expense. Guards—Artillery.”—Diary of Jonathan Trum- 
bull. 

THURSDAY, MAY 24. 

Leaves Wethersfield: “Set out on my return to New 
Windsor—dined at Farmington and lodged at Litchfield.” 
— Washington’s Journal. 


FRIDAY, MAY 25. 

At Head-quarters, New Windsor: “ Breakfasted at Squire 
Cogswells—dined at Colo. Vandeburgs & reached head 
Quarters about sunset.” — Washington’s Journal. 


‘To the Expence of a Journey to Weathersfield for the purpose of an In- 
terview with the French Gen’. & Adm. . . . 8376} Doll™. . . . To Specie 
expended in this Trip. . . . £35.18.0.".— Washington’s Accounts. 
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SATURDAY, MAY 26. 

At Head-quarters, New Windsor: “ Received a Letter 
from the Honble Jno. Laurens minister from the United 
States of America at the Court of Versailles—informing me 
that the sum of 6,000,000 of Livres was granted as a donation 
to this country—to be applied in part to the purchase of 
arms—cloaths—&c. for the American Troops and the bal- 
lance to my orders.” — Washington’s Journal. 

The provision of this donation, that the balance, after paying for the 
military articles purchased in Europe, should be subject to the order of the 
commander-in-chief, aroused the jealousy of Congress, the members of 
which were not satisfied that the head of the army should possess such an 
agent, in addition to his military power. But fortunately M. de la Luzerne 
discovered in Count de Vergennes’s letter to him, that General Washington, 
“or some other person,”’ was indicated. The knowledge of this fact quieted 
the anxieties of Congress and relieved Washington from a task which he 
had no desire to perform and which would have excited the jealousy of his 
enemies. Prior to this date, France had donated to the United States the 
sum of three millions of livres, making, with the six millions mentioned 
above, nine millions in all, or about one million eight hundred thousand 
dollars. 

FRIDAY, JUNE 15. 

At Head-quarters, New Windsor: Issues an order, con- 
gratulating the army on the successes of the American arms 
under General Greene in South Carolina, reciting the forced 
evacuation of Camden by Lord Rawdon, the surrender of 
Orangeburgh to General Sumter, of Fort Mott to General 
Marion, and Fort Granby to Lieutenant-Colonel Lee; and 
declaring these brilliant successes to be a presage that, with 
proper exertions, the enemy would soon be expelled from 
every part of the continent. 


MONDAY, JUNE 18. 

At Head-quarters, New Windsor: “ Brigaded the Troops, 
and made an arrangement of the army, which is to march 
for the new Camp in three divisions—the 1st on Thursday 
the 21st.—the 2d on the 23d.—and the 3d on the 24th. inst.” 
— Washington’s Journal. 

“‘ June 23d.—The army is now concentrated to a point in this place [near 
Peekskill], and encamped in two lines, and in the same regular order that 

Vou. xv.—11 
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the troops usually form in a line of battle, occupying a very large extent of 
ground and covering fields of corn, grain and meadows. Our brigade is 
stationed on the left of the second line. The campaign is now about to be 
opened, and we expect in a few days that the French Army will form a 
junction with us to co-operate with our troops.”—Thacher’s Military 
Journal, 


MONDAY, JUNE 25. 

At Head-quarters, near Peekskill: ‘“ Joined the army at 
its Encampment at Peekskill—Mrs. Washington set out at 
the same time towards Virginia. ... Had an interview with 
Govr. Clinton, Lieut. Govr Courtlandt & Generals Schuyler 
& Tenbrook.”— Washington’s Journal. 


‘The Van Cortlandt House, two miles east of Peekskill, erected in 1778, 
in the midst of one of the fine estates of that family, was occupied by 
Washington, for a brief space, as head-quarters.’’—Lossing’s Field-Book, 1. 
738. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 26. 
At Head-quarters, near Peekskill: Orderly Book.—“ The 


Commander-in-Chief has the pleasure of announcing to the 
army the approach of the troops of his most Christian 


Majesty under the command of his Excellency Lieutenant- 
General Count de Rochambeau.” 


THURSDAY, JUNE 28. 

At Head-quarters, near Peekskill: “I am extremely 
obliged to you for the assistance you have already afforded 
us in the article of flour. Without that aid, we should have 
been already distressed; and I must confess to you, that I 
see no prospect of being supplied, but through your means, 
as, by the last letters from the President and Council of 
Pennsylvania, I could expect little or nothing from that 
quarter.” — Washington to Robert Morris. 


‘‘ Not being prepared in my official character with funds or means of ac- 
complishing the supplies you need, I have written to General Schuyler and 
to Mr. Thomas Lowrey in New Jersey, requesting their immediate exer- 
tions to procure upon their own credit one thousand barrels of flour each, 
and send the same forward in parcels as fast as procured to camp, deliver- 
able to your Excellency’s order; and I have pledged myself to pay them in 
hard money for the costs and charges, witbin a month, six weeks, or two 
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months. I shall make it a point to procure the money, being determined 
never to make an engagement that cannot be fulfilled ; for if by any means 
I should fail in this respect, I will quit my office as useless from that 
moment.’’—Robert Morris to Washington, May 29. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 29. 

At Head-quarters, near Peekskill: “On the 29th [of 
June], I got on horseback to see some barracks which had 
been occupied by an American regiment during the winter ; 
my purpose was to establish a hospital there. On the road 
I met General Washington, who was going to review a part 
of his troops. He recognized me, stopped and invited me 
to dine with him at three o’clock. I repaired thither; there 
were twenty-five covers used by some officers of the army 
and a lady to whom the house belonged in which the gen- 
eral lodged. We dined under the tent. I was placed 
alongside of the general. One of his aides-de-camp did the 
honors. The table was served in the American style and 
pretty abundantly: vegetables, roast beef, lamb, chickens, 
salad dressed with nothing but vinegar, green peas, pud- 
dings and some pie, a kind of tart, greatly in use in Eng- 
land and among the Americans, all this being put upon the 
table at the same time. They gave us on the same plate 
beef, green peas, lamb, &c.”—Diary of Claude Blanchard, p. 
115. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 30. 

At Head-quarters, near Peekskill: ‘In the fullest confi- 
dence I inform you, that I intend to make an attempt by 
surprise upon the enemy’s posts on the north end of York 
Island on Monday night.”— Washington to Governor Clinton. 


MONDAY, JULY 2. 

On the march to Valentine’s Hill: “ At three o’clock this 
morning I commenced my march with the Continental 
Army in order to cover the detached Troops—and improve 
any advantages which might be gained by them—made a 
small halt at the New bridge over Croton abt. 9 miles from 
Peekskill—another at the Church by Tarry Town till Dusk 
(9 miles more) and compleated the remaining part of the 
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mar{ch] in the night—arriving at Valentine’s Hill (at Mile 
square) about sunrise. Our Baggage & Tents were left 
standing at the Camp at Peekskill.” — Washington’s Journal. 


TUESDAY, JULY 3. 

At Valentine’s Hill: “I spent good part of the day in re- 
connoitering the Enemys works.—In the afternoon we retired 
to Valentine’s Hill [four miles from Kings Bridge] & lay upon 
our arms—Duke Lauzen & Waterbury lay on the East side 
of the Brunx river on the East Chester road.” — Washington’s 
Journal. 

‘¢ Valentine’s Hill, eight o’clock, p.m.,3 July, 1781.—The operations of 
this day are over, and I am sorry to say, that I have not had the happiness 
to succeed to my wishes, although I think very essential benefit will result to 
our future operations from the opportunity I have had, in a very full man- 
ner, to reconnoitre the position and works of the enemy on the north end of 
York Island. . . . The American army and the Legion of the Duke de 
Lauzun will march to-morrow to White Plains. If it will be convenient to 
you, I shall be happy to receive your Excellency with your troops at that 
place the day after to-morrow.’’— Washington to Count de Rochambeau. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 4. 

Near Dobbs Ferry, Phillipsburg: “ Marched & took a 
position a little to the left of Dobbs ferry & marked a Camp 
for the French Army upon our left.—Duke Lauzen marched 
to the White pln. & Waterbury to Horseneck.”— Washing- 
ton’s Journal. 

‘‘ North Castle, July 4th.—I arrived here with the first brigade yesterday 
at nine o’clock in the morning. The second brigade, by a forced march, 
joined me in the afternoon; and we are now all together ready to execute 


your orders. I wait with the greatest impatience to hear from you and the 
Duke de Lauzun.’’—Rochambeau to Washington. 


THURSDAY, JULY 5. 

Visits the French army at North Castle: “General Wash- 
ington came to see M. de Rochambeau. Notified of his 
approach, we mounted our horses and went out to meet him. 
He received us with the affability which is natural to him 
and depicted on his countenance. He is a very fine looking 
man, but did not surprise me as much as I expected from 
the descriptions I had heard of him. His physiognomy is 
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noble in the highest degree, and his manners are those of 
one perfectly accustomed to society, quite a rare thing cer- 
tainly in America. He paid a visit to our camp, dined with 
us, and later we escorted him several miles on his return and 
took leave of him.” —Diary of Baron Cromot du Bourg, Maga- 
zine of American History, IV. 


On the 6th of July the French troops broke camp at North Castle and 
marched to make # junction with the main body of the American army at 
Phillipsburg, twelve miles from Kings Bridge. The junction was made in 
the evening, on the grounds which had been marked out on the left of the 
American lines, the right of which rested on the Hudson, near Dobbs Ferry. 
The line of the French army extended to the Brunx River, with a valley of 
considerable extent between the two armies. Washington made his head- 
quarters at the house of Joseph Appleby, the ‘‘ Appleby Place,” on the 
cross-road from Dobbs Ferry to White Plains, and about three and a half 
miles from the ferry. The house, which was destroyed some years ago, 
stood on a little elevation, still called Washington’s Hill. Rochambeau’s 
quarters were at the Odell house, still standing, about a mile and a half 
east of the ‘‘ Appleby Place.”’ 


FRIDAY, JULY 6. 
At Head-quarters, Phillipsburg: Orderly Book.—“ The 


Commander-in-chief with pleasure embraces the earliest 
public opportunity of expressing his thanks to his Excellency, 
the Count de Rochambeau, for the unremitting zeal with 
which he has prosecuted his march, in order to form the 
long wished-for junction between the French and American 
forces; an event, which must afford the highest degree of 
pleasure to every friend of his country, and from which the 
happiest consequences are to be expected.” 


SATURDAY, JULY 7. 

At Head-quarters, Phillipsburg: ‘“ Our army was drawn 
up ina line and reviewed by General Rochambeau, Com- 
mander in Chief of the French army, with his Excellency 
General Washington, and other general officers.””— Thacher’s 
Military Journal. 


SUNDAY, JULY 8. 
At Head-quarters, Phillipsburg: “In the afternoon of 
the 8th General Washington reviewed the two armies; we 
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went first to the American army, which may have amounted 
to four thousand and some hundred men at the most. It 
seemed to me to be inas good order as possible for an army 
composed of men without uniforms and with narrow re- 
sources. The Rhode Island regiment, among others, is ex- 
tremely fine. We went thence to the French army, which, 
though unpretending, has quite another style. The Ameri- 
cans admit it; they all seemed to be delighted as well as 
their General.” —Diary of Baron Cromot du Bourg. 


TUESDAY, JULY 10. 

At Head-quarters, Phillipsburg: “‘ Another review took 
place in presence of the French ambassador, from Phila- 
delphia, after which the French army passed a review in 
presence of the general officers of both armies.” — Thacher’s 
Military Journal. 


“The heat was excessive ; it was not moderated until the 10th by a great 
rain which lasted all night and passed through all the tents. I dined that 
day at the intendant’s [M. de Tarlé] with General Washington. He was 
rather grave; it was said that there had been a little misunderstanding 
between him and General Rochambeau. General Washington’s army was 
encamped near ours; it was about 4000 men.’’—Diary of Claude Blanchard, 
p- 120. 

SATURDAY, JULY 14. 

At Head-quarters, Phillipsburg: “I went with M. de 
Rochambeau to dine with General Lincoln, where also were 
General Washington, Messrs. de Viosmenil, de Chatelux 
and de Lauzun. There were conferences enough to give 
me the impression that within a very short time some move- 
ment will be made; in fact at five o’clock in the afternoon 
M. de Rochambeau made his preparations for a march.” — 
Diary of Baron Cromot du Bourg. 

‘« July 14th.—Near 5000 men being ordered to march for Kingsbridge, to 
cover and secure a reconnoitre of the Enemy’s works on the No. end of 
York Island, Harlaem river, & the Sound, were prevented doing so by in- 
cessant rain.’’— Washington's Journal. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 18. 


At Head-quarters, Phillipsburg: “I passed the North 
River with Count de Rochambeau—Genl. de Beville, his 
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Qr. Mr. Genl. & Genl. Duportail in order to reconnoitre the 
Enemy Posts and Encampments at the North end of York 
Island—and took an Escort of 150 Men from the Jersey 
Troops on the other side.” — Washington’s Journal. 


SATURDAY, JULY 21. 

On the march to Kings Bridge: “‘ Again ordered abt. 5000 
men to be ready to march at 8 o’clock [in the evening], for 
the purpose of reconnoitering the enemy’s Posts at Kings- 
bridge—and to cut off, if possible, such of Delaney’s Corps 
as should be found without their lines. At the hour ap- 
pointed the march commenced in 4 columns on different 
roads... . At Mile Square (Valentine’s hill) the left col- 
umn of the American Troops and right of the French formed 
their junction, as did the left of the French also by mistake, 
as it was intended it should cross the Brunx by Garrineaus, 
& recross it at William’s bridge.—The whole Army (Par- 
son’s division first) arrived at Kingsbridge [fourteen miles 
from New York] about daylight & formed on the heights 
back of Fort Independence—extending towards delancy’s 
Mills.””— Washington’s Journal. 


SUNDAY, JULY 22. 

At Kings Bridge: “ After having fixed upon the ground, 
& formed our line, I began, with General Rochambeau and 
the Engineers, to reconnoitre the enemy’s position and 
works.” — Washington’s Journal. 


“While near the enemy’s lines, the army was drawn up in a line of battle, 
and General Washington, General Rochambeau, and all the general officers 
and engineers, were employed in reconnoitering the different positions of 
the enemy’s works in all directions.”"-—Thacher’s Military Journal. 


MONDAY, JULY 23. 

On the march to Phillipsburg: “ Went upon Frogs Neck 
to see what communication could be had with Long Isld, 
the Engineers attending with Instrumts, to measure the 
distance across, found it to be — yards. Having finished 
the reconnoitre without damage—a few harmless shot being 
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fired at us—we marched back about Six o’clock by the same 
road we went down & a reversed order of March, and ar- 
rived in Camp about Midnight.”— Washington’s Journal. 


‘“‘ July 28.—At half-past five in the morning we mounted again to make 
@ reconnoissance of a part of Long Island which is separated from the con- 
tinent by the Sound; several vessels which were there fired upon us with- 
out doing us any harm. We returned thence to Morrisania to examine 
again a part of the island on our way back. I need not mention the sang 
froid of General Washington, it is well known; but this great man isa 
thousand times more noble and splendid at the head of his army than at any 
other time.’”’—Diary of Baron Cromot du Bourg. 

On the 23d of July, Washington and Rochambeau dined at the Van 
Cortlandt mansion, about one mile north of Kings Bridge. 


MONDAY, JULY 30. 


At Head-quarters, Phillipsburg: “I think we have al- 
ready effected one part of the plan of the campaign settled 
at Weathersfield ; that is, giving a substantial relief to the 
southern States, by obliging the enemy to recall a consider- 
able part of their force from thence. Our views must now 
be turned towards endeavouring to expel them totally from 


those States, if we find ourselves incompetent to the siege 
of New York.”— Washington to the Marquis de Lafayette. 


“ August 4, 1781.—I have seen General Washington, that most singular 
man—the soul and support of one of the greatest revolutions that has ever 
happened, or can happen. . . . He is of tall and noble stature, well propor- 
tioned, a fine, cheerful, open countenance, a simple and modest carriage; 
and his whole mien has something in it that interests the French, the 
Americans, and even enemies themselves in his favor. . . . He has ever 
shown himself superior to fortune, and in the most trying adversity has dis- 
covered resources till then unknown; and, as if his abilities only increased 
and dilated at the prospect of difficulty, he is never better supplied than 
when he seems destitute of every thing, nor have his arms ever been so fatal 
to his enemies, as at the very instant when they had thought they had 
crushed him for ever. . . . In all these extensive states they consider him 
in the light of a beneficent God, dispensing peace and happiness around 
him. Old men, women and children, press about him when he accidentally 
passes along, and think themselves happy, once in their lives, to have seen 
him—they follow him through the towns with torches, and celebrate his 
arrival by public illuminations. The Americans, that cool and sedate peo- 
ple, who in the midst of their most trying difficulties, have attended only to 
the directions and impulses of plain method and common sense, are roused, 
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animated, and inflamed at the very mention of his name: and the first songs 
that sentiment or gratitude has dictated, have been to celebrate General 
Washington.””—Abé Robin, one of the chaplains to the French army. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 6. 

At Head-quarters, Phillipsburg: “The Commander in 
Chief, attended by a number of the General officers, recon- 
noitred towards King’s Bridge, covered by strong detach- 
ments of cavalry and infantry.”—Heath’s Memoirs. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 11. 

At Head-quarters, Phillipsburg: “Robt. Morris Esqr. 
Superintendant of Finance & Richd. Peters Esq. a member 
of the Board of War, arrived at camp to fix with me the 
number of men necessary for the next campaign—and to 
make the consequent arrangements for their establishment 
and Support.” — Washington’s Journal. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 14. 

At Head-quarters, Phillipsburg: ‘“ Received dispatches 
from the Count de Barras, announcing the intended depart- 
ure of the Count de Grasse from Cape Francois with be- 
tween 25 & 29 Sail of the line & 3200 land Troops on the 
3d Instant for Chesapeake bay. . . . Matters having now 
come to a crisis, and a decisive plan to be determined on— 
I was obliged, from the shortness of Count de Grasse’s 
promised stay on this coast—the apparent disinclination in 
their naval officers to force the harbour of New York, and 
the feeble compliance of the States to my requisitions for 
men, hitherto, & little prospect of greater exertion in future, 
to give up all idea of attacking New York; & instead 
thereof to remove the French Troops & a detachment from 
the American Army to the Head of Elk, to be transported 
to Virginia for the purpose of cooperating with the force from 
the West Indies against the Troops in that State.””— Wash- 
ington’s Journal. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 16. 
At Head-quarters, Phillipsburg: “The Concorde frigate 
has arrived at Newport from Count de Grasse. He was to 
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leave St. Domingo the 3d of this month, with a fleet of be- 
tween twenty-five and twenty-nine sail of the line, and a 
considerable body of land forces. His destination is im- 
mediately for the Chesapeake; so that he will either be 
there by the time this reaches you, or you may look for him 
every moment.” — Washington to the Marquis de Lafayette. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 16. 

At Head-quarters, Phillipsburg: “In the morning the 
regiment of Bourbonnais manceuvred before General Wash- 
ington who seemed well satisfied. In the afternoon he saw 
that of Deux Ponts which was no less successful.” — Diary 
of Baron Cromot du Bourg. 


‘* August 16th.—Letters from the Margs. de la Fayette & others, inform 
that Lord Cornwallis with the Troops from Hampton Road, had proceeded 
up York River & landed at York and Gloucester Towns where they were 
throwing up works on the 6th inst.’”"— Washington's Journal. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 17. 

At Head-quarters, Phillipsburg: “ In consequence of the 
despatches received from your Excellency by the frigate La 
Concorde, it has been judged expedient to give up for the 
present the enterprise against New York, and turn our at- 
tention towards the south; with a view, if we should not be 
able to attempt Charleston itself, to recover and secure the 
States of Virginia, North Carolina, and the country of South 
Carolina and Georgia. We may add a further inducement 
for giving up the first-mentioned enterprise, which is the 
arrival of a reinforcement of near three thousand Hessian 
recruits. For this purpose we have determined to remove 
the whole of the French army, and as large a detachment 
of the American as can be spared, to the Chesapeake, to 
meet your Excellency there.” — Washington to Count de Grasse. 


‘‘ The whole of the French army, with the two regiments of New Jersey, 
first regiment of New-York, Col. Hazen’s regiment, Col. Olney’s regiment 
of Rhode-Island, Col. Lamb’s regiment of artillery, and the light troops 
under the command of Col. Scammel, were detached for the expedition 
against Lord Cornwallis, and the army under his command, at York-Town, 
in Virginia.” —Heath’s Memoirs. 
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SUNDAY, AUGUST 19. 

Leaves Phillipsburg: “‘ The want of Horses, or bad con- 
dition of them in the French Army delayed the March till 
this day. . . . Passed Sing Sing with the American column 
—The French column marched by the way of North castle 
Crompond & Pines bridge being near ten miles further.” — 
Washington’s Journal. 

“ August 19th.—About noon, his Excellency Gen. Washington left the 
army, setting his face towards his native State, in full confidence, to use his 
own words, ‘ with a common blessing,’ of capturing Lord Cornwallis and his 
army.’’—Heath’s Memoirs. 

MONDAY, AUGUST 20. 

At King’s Ferry: “The head of the Americans arrived 
at King’s ferry about ten o’clock and immediately began to 
cross.” — Washington’s Journal. 

During the crossing of the allied armies at King’s Ferry, Washington 
had his head-quarters at the Joshua Hett Smith house, about two and a half 
miles below Stony Point, the western landing of the ferry. The house, 
which possesses historical interest, from being the place at which André and 
Arnold had their meeting (September 22, 1780), is still standing. It is 
beautifully situated on the ridge of a hill which commands an extensive 
view of the Hudson. 

TUESDAY, AUGUST 21. 

At King’s Ferry: “In the course of this day the whole 
of the American Troop, all their baggage, artillery & stores 
crossed the river.”— Washington’s Journal. 


“On the 21st. the [French] army left Northcastle. In the evening I re- 
ceived orders from the general [Rochambeau] to carry a letter to General 
Washington, who was already on the other side of the North river, where 
we also were beginning to form some establishments. The Americans were 
already much farther off than I had supposed; I joined them nevertheless: 
General Washington was occupying Smith’s house, famous owing to the 
fact that there André and Arnold had held their meeting. General Wash- 
ington was taking tea; I took it with him.’’—Diary of Claude Blanchard, 
p. 127. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 22. 

At King’s Ferry: “August 22d, 23d, 24th & 25th— 
Employed in transporting the French Army—its baggage 
and stores over the river.” — Washington’s Journal. 
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‘ August 22.—The troops arrived in quite good season at their camp [at 
King’s Ferry], which was pitched on the brow of a hill overlooking the 
North River. They remained there the 23d and 24th. During this 
time arrangements were made for the passage of the River by all the trains 
and troops, quite a difficult matter, there being but few boats. August 23.— 
As the Headquarters remained at Peskill [Peekskill], there being at King’s 
Ferry only the single house which belonged to the man who owns the 
Ferry, M. de Rochambeau was not willing to pass so near West Point as 
nine miles, without seeing it. He left by boat at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing to visit it with General Washington and several officers.’’—Diary of 
Baron Cromot du Bourg. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 24. 


At King’s Ferry: “From the progress already made in 
our march towards the Chesapeake, it is estimated that the 
troops may arrive at the Head of Elk by the 8th of Septem- 
ber.”— Washington to Count de Grasse. 


“On the 25th. I went myself to the spot [King’s Ferry] and saw many 
of the troops and much baggage cross. General Washington was there; 
they had provided a pavilion for him, from which he examined everything 
very attentively. He seemed, in this crossing, in the march of our troops 
towards the Chesapeake bay and in our reunion with M. de Grasse, to see a 
better destiny arise, when at this period of the war, exhausted, destitute of 
resources, he needed a great success which might revive courage and hope. 
He pressed my hand with much affection when he left us and crossed the 
river himself. It was about two o’clock. He then rejoined his army, 
which had commenced its march in the morning, as also the first division 
of our army.’’—Diary of Claude Blanchard. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 27. 


At Chatham, New Jersey: “I must entreat you, if possi- 
ble, to procure one month’s pay in specie for the detach- 
ment, which I have under my command. Part of those 
troops have nof been paid anything for a long time past, 
and have upon several occasions shown marks of great dis- 
content. The service they are going upon is disagreeable 
to the northern regiments; but I make no doubt that a 
douceur of a little hard money would put them in proper 
temper. ... The American detachment will assemble in 
this neighborhood to-day; the French army to-morrow.” — 
Washington to Robert Morris. 
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«« When they arrived at Philadelphia, the Army discovered great discon- 
tent at not receiving certain arrears of pay long withheld from them. It 
was thought neither prudent or safe to proceed farther without making pay 
at least in part. Money was also wanted to hire vessels & other means to 
proceed down the Chesapeake Bay. The Treasury was empty—Congress 
had no means to raise the money—requisitions had been voted in vain. In 
this exigency the vigorous exertions of the Hon. Robert Morris the Super- 
intendent of Finances, relieved their distress. He went out among his mer- 
cantile & other Friends, and borrowed on his own responsibility upwards 
of 30,000 Dollars which answered every purpose, and the Army soon ap- 
peared before York Town.’’—MS. of Elias Boudinot. 

Twenty thousand hard dollars of this amount was borrowed from Count 
de Rochambeau, which Mr. Morris engaged to replace by the lst of October. 
The arrival of Colonel Laurens at Boston from his mission to France, on 
the 25th of August, with two millions and a half of livres, part of the 
donation of six millions, enabled the Superintendent of Finance to fulfil 
his engagement. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 28. 

At New Brunswick, New Jersey: “ Aug. 28.—To Expen- 
ditures on my March from y* White Plains, or Dobb’s Ferry 
by y® way of King’s ferry to Brunswick inclusive... 
£38.15.0.”— Washington’s Accounts. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 29. 


At Trenton, New Jersey: “‘ September 1st.—Letters were 
received from Gen. Washington, dated at Trenton, the 29th 
ult.” —Heath’s Memoirs. 


“ August 30th.—As our intentions could be concealed one march more 
(under the idea of Marching to Sandy hook, to facilitate the entrance of the 
French fleet within the Bay), the whole Army was put in motion in three 
Columns... . I set out myself for Philadelphia to arrange matters there. ... 
Arrived at Philadelphia to dinner and immediately hastened up all the ves- 
sels that could be procured—but finding them inadequate to the purpose of 
transporting both Troops and Stores, Count de Rochambeau and myself 
concluded it would be best to let the Troops march by land to the Head of 
Elk, & gave directions accordingly to all but the 2d York regiment, which 
was ordered (with its baggage) to come down in the Batteaux they had in 
charge to Christiana bridge.”"— Washington’s Journal. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 30. 

At Philadelphia: “On Thursday, the 30th of August, at 
one o’clock in the afternoon, his Excellency the Commander- 
in-chief of the American armies, accompanied by the Gen- 
erals Rochambeau and Chastellux, with their respective 
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Suites, arrived in this city. The General was received by 
the militia light horse in the suburbs, and escorted into the 
town; he stopped at the City Tavern and received the visit 
of several gentlemen; from thence he proceeded to the 
house of the Superintendent of Finance [Robert Morris], 
where he now has his head quarters. About three o’clock 
he went up to the State House, and paid his respects to 
Congress. He then returned to the Superintendent’s, where 
his Excellency the President of Congress [Thomas M’Kean] 
with the Generals before mentioned, General Knox, General 
Sullivan, and several other gentlemen, had the pleasure of 
dining with him. After dinner some vessels belonging to 
this port, and those lying in the stream, fired salutes to the 
different toasts which were drank. In the evening the city 
was illuminated, and his Excellency walked through some 
of the principal streets, attended by a numerous concourse 
of people, eagerly pressing to see their beloved General.” — 
Pennsylvania Packet, September 1. 


“ August 30th, 1781.—Went out to meet his Excellency Genera] Wash- 
ington, who arrived in this city about one o’clock, amidst the universal ac- 
clamations of the citizens, who displayed every mark of joy on the occasion. 
His Excellency alighted at the City Tavern, received the compliments of 
many gentlemen, who went out to escort him, and of others who came there 
to pay him their respects, and then adjourned to my house [South Front 
Street] with his suit, Count de Rochambeau, the Chevalier Chastellux, Gen- 
eral Knox, General Moultrie, and others, to dinner. The owners of several 
ships in the harbor ordered them out into the stream, and fired salutes, 
whilst we drank, The United States, His Most Christian Majesty, His 
Catholic Majesty, The United Provinces, The Allied Armies, Count de 
Grasse’s speedy arrival, &c &c.’’—Diary of Robert Morris, Diplomatic Cor- 
respondence, XI. 462. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 2. 

At Philadelphia: ‘“‘ Should the retreat of Lord Cornwallis 
by water be cut off, I am persuaded you will do all in your 
power to prevent his escape by land. May that great felicity 
be reserved for yon.”— Washington to the Marquis de Lafayette. 


‘“‘A certain warrior [Marquis de Lafayette] at the head of twelve or 
fifteen hundred men, has found means to keep his ground all this time in 
Virginia ; the impetuous Arnold, and the active Cornwallis, not daring to at- 
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tempt any thing againsthim. You will doubtless suppose, that this warrior 
is one of those men, whom long experience and brilliant successes, have ren- 
dered formidable to the enemy. This leader, I assure you, is a man of only 
twenty-four years of age, who has left the arms of an affectionate and ami- 
able wife, a residence among pleasures and high life, where his name, and 
an alliance with an illustrious family, opened a great way to the greatest 
dignities, to come to this country, and, under the American Fastvus, defend 
the sacred cause of liberty, and learn to serve his king and country.””—Abbé 
Robin. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 3. 

At Philadelphia: ‘““On Monday and Tuesday last the 
French army, under the command of his Excellency Count 
de Rochambeau, passed in review before his Excellency the 
President and the Honorable the Congress of the United 
States, at the State House in this city. The President was 
covered, his Excellency General Washington, Commander- 
in-Chief, the Count de Rochambeau, etc., stood on his left 
hand, uncovered.”— Pennsylvania Packet, September 8. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 4. 
At Philadelphia: “ In the evening I repaired to the house 


of M. de la Luzerne [north side of Chestnut Street, between 
Sixth and Seventh Streets], who was giving a great dinner 
to the chief officer of the Congress, General Washington, 
and the principal officers of our troops.” —Diary of Claude 
Blanchard, p. 136. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5. 

Leaves Philadelphia: ‘The rear of the French army 
having reached Philadelphia, and the Americans having 
passed it, the stores having got up and every thing in a 
tolerable train here; I left this city for the head of Elk to 
hasten the embarkation at that place, and on my way—(at 
Chester)—received the agreeable news of the safe arrival of 
the Count de Grasse in the Bay of Chesapeake with 28 
sail of the line and four frigates, with 3000 land Troops 
which were to be immediately debarked at Jamestown and 
form a junction with the American army under the com- 
mand of the Marquis de la Fayette.””— Washington’s Journal. 
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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 6. 

At Head of Elk, Maryland: “TI have been honored by 
your Excellency’s favor of the 2d instant, and do myself the 
pleasure to felicitate you on the happy arrival of so formid- 
able a fleet of his Most Christian Majesty in the Bay of 
Chesapeake under your Excellency’s command.”— Washing. 
ton to Count de Grasse. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 7. 

At Head of Elk: “I shall set out for the theatre of action 
to-morrow, and hope to have the pleasure of communicating 
with you personally in a few days, and of making every ar- 
rangement, in conjunction with the admiral, which may be 
deemed necessary.” — Washington to the Marquis de Lafayette. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 8. 

At Baltimore, Maryland: ‘ General Washington accom- 
panied by the Count Rochambeau, general Hand, major 
general baron Viomenil, brigadier general Chatelux and 
Gen. Clinton passed through town, the eighth September, 
most of the allied army going by water from Elkton to An- 


napolis. On this occasion the town was illuminated and an 
address from the citizens and inhabitants, was presented to 
the commander in chief, which he answered.”—Annals of 
Baltimore. 


‘‘ Baltimore, September 11, 1781.—Last Saturday afternoon [September 
8] his excellency general Washington (accompanied by adjutant general 
Hand, and other officers of distinction) arrived at the Fountain-Inn, in this 
town, on his way to Virginia. Hisexcellency was received in this vicinity, 
and escorted to his quarters, by Captain Moore’s troop of light dragoons, 
where he was most respectfully complimented by a number of gentlemen. 
The Baltimore artillery companies gave his excellency a handsome salute, 
and the inhabitants in general, seemed to vie with each other in testifying 
their respect and affection for his person and character. In the evening 
every part of the town was elegantly illuminated. Very early the next 
morning his excellency (with his attendants) proceeded on his journey, the 
object of which is obvious, and, undoubtedly, of the last importance.’’— 
Pennsylvania Packet, September 18. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 9. 
At Mount Vernon, Virginia: “ September 9th—I reached 
my own Seat at Mount Vernon (distance 120 miles from the 
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H’d of Elk) where I staid till the 12th, and in three days 
afterwards—that is on the 14th—reached Williamsburg.” — 
Washington’s Journal. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 10. 

At Mount Vernon: “ We are thus far on our way to you. 
The Count de Rochambeau has just arrived. General 
Chastellux will be here, and we propose, after resting to- 
morrow, to be at Fredericksburg on the night of the 12th. 
The 13th we shall reach New Castle; and the next day we 
expect to have the pleasure of seeing you at your encamp- 
ment [at Williamsburg].”— Washington to the Marquis de 
Lafayette. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 11. 

At Mount Vernon: “TI intended on passing through 
Maryland, to have done myself the pleasure to have called 
on your excellency, but circumstances pressing upon me, as 
I advanced on my march, and time slipping too fast from 
me, I found a necessity of getting on with that rapidity as 
has obliged me to proceed without calling at Annapolis.” — 
Washington to Governor Lee. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 14. 

At Williamsburg, Virginia: “In the evening about four 
o’clock twenty-one pieces of cannon were fired on the arrival 
of his Excellency General George Washington. There was a 
universal joy amongst our officers and soldiers, especially 
the French troops, on his arrival.””—Journal of Lieutenant 
William Feltman, Collections, Hist. Soc. of Penna., 1853. 


Washington’s head-quarters at Williamsburg were at the Wythe House, 
‘a stately colonial mansion, fronting upon a long narrow common, called 
the Palace Green.’’ The house, a large two-story brick building, is still 
standing ; it was the home of George Wythe, one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, and sole Chancellor of Virginia for more 
than twenty years. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 17. 


Visits Count de Grasse : “ In company with the Count de 
Rochambeau, the Chevr Chastellux, Genls. Knox and Du- 
VoL. xv.—12 
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portail, I set out for the interview with the Admiral, and 
arrived on board the Ville de Paris (off Cape Henry) the 
next day by noon, and having settled most points with him 
to my satisfaction except not obtaining an assurance of send- 
ing ships above York—and one that he could not continue 
his fleet on this station longer than the first of November, 
I embarked on board the Queen Charlotte (the vessel I went 
down in), but by hard blowing and contrary winds, did not 
reach Williamsburg again till the 22d.”— Washington’s Jour- 
nal. 

“< September 25th.—Admiral de Barras having joined the Count de Grasse 
with the Squadron and Transports from Rhode Island, and the latter with 
some Frigates being sent to Baltimore for the remaind’ of the French 


army, arrived this day at the usual port of debarkation above the College 
Creek, and began to land the Troops from them.’’— Washington’s Journal. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 28. 

On the march for Yorktown: ‘ Having debarked all the 
Troops and their Baggage—marched—and encamped them 
in Front of the city—and having with some difticulty ob- 
tained horses and waggons sufficient to move our field Artil- 
lery, Intrenching Tools—and such other articles as were 
indispensably necessary—we commenced our march for the 
Investiture of the Enemy at York.—The American Conti- 
nental, and French troops formed one column on the left— 
the first in advance—the Militia composed the right column. 
. . . About noon the head of each column arrived at its 
ground. . . . The line being formed all the Troops—officers 
& men—lay upon their arms during the night.”— Washing- 
ton’s Journal. 


‘On the night of September 28, Washington and his staff bivouacked on 
the ground in the open air. He slept under a mulberry-tree, the root serv- 
ing for a pillow.”—Irving, IV. 356. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 29. 

Before Yorktown : “ Moved the American Troop more to 
the right, and Encamped on the East side of Be[a]ver dam 
Creek, with a morass in front about cannon shot from the 
enemy’s lines—Spent this day in reconnoitering the enemy’s 
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position, & determining upon a plan of attack & approach 
which must be done without the assistance of shipping 
above the Town as the Admiral—(notwithstanding my 
earnest solicitation) declined hazarding any vessells on that 
station.” — Washington’s Journal. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 30. 

Before Yorktown: “ The enemy abandoned all their ex- 
terior works, & the position they had taken without the 
Town; & retired within their Interior works of defence 
in the course of last night—immediately upon which we 
possessed them & made those on our left (with a little alter- 
ation) very serviceable to us—We also began two enclosed 
works on the right of Pidgeon Hill—between that & the 
ravine above More’s Mill.”— Washington’s Journal. 


On the 30th the place was completely invested by the allied armies, their 
line extending in a semicircle at a distance of about a mile and a quarter 
from the British works, each wing resting upon the York River. The 
French occupied the left, the Americans the right, while Count de Grasse 
with his fleet remained in Lynn Haven Bay, to beat off any naval force 
which might come to the aid of Cornwallis. On the extreme left of the 
besieging army were the regiments of Gatinois (Royal Auvergne), Tour- 
aine, and Agénois, under the Marquis de St.-Simon, and next to them 
were the light-infantry regiments of Saintonge, Soissonais, Royal Deux- 
Ponts, and Bourbonnais, commanded by the Baron and Viscount Vioménil. 
The French artillery and the quarters of General Washington and Count 
de Rochambeau occupied the centre ; and on the right, across a marsh, were 
the American artillery, under General Knox ; the Virginia, Maryland, and 
Pennsylvania troops, under Steuben; the New York, Rhode Island, and 
New Jersey troops, with sappers and miners, under General James Clinton ; 
the light infantry, under the Marquis de Lafayette; and the Virginia 
militia, under Governor Nelson. The quarters of General Lincoln were on 
the banks of Wormley’s Creek, on the extreme right. During the siege 
the Americans and French, under Generals Choisy and Weedon and the 
Duke de Lauzun, blockaded Gloucester. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 1. 

Before Yorktown: “ This afternoon, three o’clock his ex- 
cellency Gen’l Washington, Gen. Duportail and several 
other engineers crossed at the mill dam to take a view of 
the enemy’s works. His excellency sent one of his Aides 
de Camp for Capt. Smith and his guard of fifty men to 
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march in front of his Excellency as a covering party, which 
we did, and went under cover of a hill, where we posted 
our guard, when his Excellency Gen’l Washington and 
Gen’! Duportail with three men of our guard advanced 
within three hundred yards of the enemy’s main works, 
which is the town of York.”—Journal of Lieutenant William 
Feltman. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 6. 

Before Yorktown: ‘“ Before morning the Trenches were 
in such forwardness as to cover the men from the enemy’s 
fire—The work was executed with so much secresy & dis- 
patch that the enemy were, I believe, totally ignorant of our 
labor till the light of the morning discovered it to them.”— 
Washington’s Journal. 


“‘ October 7th and 8th.—Was employed in compleating our Parallel— 
finishing the redoubts in them and establishing Batteries.’’— Washington's 
Journal. 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 9. 

Before Yorktown: ‘“‘ We erected a battery last night in 
front of our first parallel, without any annoyance from the 
enemy. Two or three of our batteries being now prepared 
to open on the town, his Excellency General Washington 
put the match to the first gun, and a furious discharge of 
cannon and mortars immediately followed, and Earl Corn- 
wallis has received his first Salutation.” —Thacher’s Military 
Journal. 


‘* October 9th.— About 8 o’clock P.M. the French opened a battery on our 
extreme left of 4 sixteen pounders, and six Morters & Howitzers—and at 
5 o’clock an American battery of six 18s & 24s ; four Morters & 2 Howitzers 
began to play from the extremity of our right.—October 10th—The French 
opened two batteries on the left of our front parallel. . . . And the Ameri- 
cans two Batteries between those last mentioned & the one on our extreme 
right.—October 11th—The French opened two other batteries on the left of 
the parallel.’’— Washington's Journal. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 12. 
Before Yorktown: “ Began our second parallel within 
about 300 yards (and in some places less) of the enemy’s 
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lines—and got it so well advanced in the course of the 
night as to cover the men before morning.”— Washington’s 
Journal. 


“T cannot but acknowledge the infinite obligations I am under to His 
Excellency, the Count de Rochambeau, the Marquis St. Simon, command- 
ing the troops from the West Indies, the other general officers, and indeed 
the officers of every denomination in the French army, for the assistance 
which they afford me. The experience of many of those gentlemen, in the 
business before us, is of the utmost advantage in the present operation. 
And I am sensible it must give your Excellency and Congress the highest 
pleasure to know, that the greatest harmony prevails between the two 
armies. They seem actuated by one spirit, that of supporting the honor of 
the allied arms, and pushing their approaches with the utmost vigor.”’”— 
Washington to the President of Congress, October 12. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 14, 

Before Yorktown: “The day was spent in compleating 
our parallel and maturing the Batteries of the second paral- 
lel—the old batteries were principally directed against the 
abattis and salient angles of the enemy’s advanced redoubts 
on their extreme right and left, to prepare them for the in- 
tended assault for which the necessary dispositions were 
made for attacking the two on the left, and,—At half after 
six in the evening both were carried—that on their left (on 
the Bank of the river) by the Americans, and the other by 
the French Troops. The Baron Viominel commanded the 
left attack & the Marq’s de la Fayette, the right, on which 
the light Infantry were employed. ... The bravery ex- 
hibited by the attacking Troops was emulous and praise- 
worthy—few cases have exhibited stronger proofs of Intri- 
pidity, coolness and firmness than were shown upon this 
occasion.” — Washington’s Journal. 


“ During the assault, the British kept up an incessant firing of cannon 
and musketry from their whole line. His Excellency General Washington, 
Generals Lincoln and Knox, with their aids, having dismounted, were 
standing in an exposed situation waiting the result. Colonel Cobb, one of 
General Washington’s aids, solicitous for his safety, said to his Excellency, 
‘Sir, you are too much exposed here, had you not better step a little back ?’ 
‘Colonel Cobb,’ replied his Excellency, ‘if you are afraid, you have liberty 
to step back.’ ’’—Thacher’s Military Journal. 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER 15. 


Before Yorktown: “Busily employed in getting the 
Batteries of the second parallel compleated, and fixing on 
new ones contiguous to the Redoubts which were taken last 
night.—October 16th—About four o’clock this morning, the 
enemy made a Sortee upon our second parallel and spiked 
four French pieces of Artillery and two of ours, but the 
guards of the Trenches advancing quickiy upon them, they 
retreated precipitately. . . . About 4 o’clock this afternoon 
the French opened two Batteries of 2 24s & four 16s each—3 
pieces from the American grand battery were also opened the 
others not being ready.— October 17th—The French opened 
another Battery of four 24s & two 16s and a Morter Battery 
of 10 Morters and two Howitzers—The American grand 
Battery consisting of 12 twenty-four and eighteen prs, 4 
Morters and two Howitzers.”— Washington’s Journal. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 17. 


Before Yorktown: “ About ten o’clock the enemy beat 
a parley, and Lord Cornwallis proposed a cessation of Hos- 
tilities for 24 hours, that Commissioners might meet at the 
house of a Mr. Moore (in the rear of our first parallel) to 
settle terms for the Surrender of the Posts of York and 
Gloucester.” — Washington’s Journal. 


‘* October 18th.—The Commissioners met accordingly ; but the business 
was so procrastinated by those on their side (a Colo. Dundas & a Maj’r 
Ross) that Colo. Laurens & the Viscount de Noailles, who were appointed 
on our part could do no more than make the rough draft of the articles 
which were to be submitted for Lord Cornwallis’ consideration.’’— Washing- 
ton’s Journal. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 19. 


Surrender of Yorktown: “In the morning early I had 
them [the articles of surrender] copied and sent word to 
Lord Cornwallis that I expected to have them signed at 11 
o’clock—and that the Garrison would march out at two 
o’clock—both of which were accordingly done.” — Washing- 
ton’s Journal. 
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“ At about twelve o’clock, the combined army was arranged and drawn 
up in two lines extending more than a mile in length. The Americans 
were drawn up in a line on the right side of the road, and the French oc- 
cupied the left. At the head of the former the great American commander, 
mounted on his noble courser, took his station, attended by hisaids. Atthe 
head of the latter was posted the excellent Count Rochambeau and his suite. 
. . . It was about two o’clock when the captive army advanced through 
the line formed for their reception. Every eye was prepared to gaze on 
Lord Cornwallis, the object of peculiar interest and solicitude ; but he dis- 
appointed our anxious expectations; pretending indisposition, he made 
General O’Harra his substitute as the leader of his army. This officer was 
followed by the conquered troops in a slow and solemn step, with shouldered 
arms, colors cased and drums beating a British march. Having arrived at 
the head of the line, General O’Harra, elegantly mounted, advanced to his 
Excellency the Commander in Chief, taking off his hat, and apologized for 
the non appearance of Earl Cornwallis. With his usual dignity and polite- 
ness his Excellency pointed to Major General Lincoln for directions, by 
whom the British army was conducted into a spacious field where it was in- 
tended they should ground their arms.”—Thacher's Military Journal. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 20. 

Before Yorktown: Orderly Book.—“ The General con- 
gratulates the army upon the glorious event of yesterday. 
. . . Divine service is to be performed to-morrow in the 
several brigades and divisions. The Commander-in-chief 


earnestly recommends, that the troops not on duty should 
universally attend, with that seriousness of deportment 
and gratitude of heart, which the recognition of such reiter- 
ated and astonishing interpositions of Providence demands 
of us.” 


“The surrender of Yorktown produced, as may well be supposed, the 
greatest excitement throughout the continent. It was justly considered as 
decisive of the issue of the struggle. The successive steps in the transac- 
tion, beginning with the first movement of the combined armies from the 
vicinity of New York, and extending to the complete investment of the 
British camp at Yorktown, were taken with such rapidity, the combina- 
tions were so skilfully arranged, the result so speedily secured, that the 
imaginations of men were dazzled, and the hearts of the friends of the 
American cause were filled with rapturous admiration and gratitude. Dr. 
Franklin thus wrote to Washington from Paris, on receiving the intelli- 
gence: ‘ All the world agree, that no expedition was ever better planned or 
better executed. It has made a great addition to the military reputation 
you had already acquired, and heightens the glory that surrounds your 
name, and that must accompany it to our latest posterity.’ ’’—Upham, 
II. 60. 
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SUNDAY, OCTOBER 21. 

Visits Count de Grasse: “The prisoners began their 
march [to Winchester, Virginia, and Fort Frederick and 
Fredericktown, Maryland] & I set out for the Fleet to pay 
my respects & offer my thanks to the Admiral for his im- 
portant services.” — Washington’s Journal. 


The whole number of prisoners, exclusive of seamen, amounted to seven 
thousand two hundred and forty-seven, of whom six thousand and thirty- 
nine were rank and file; six commissioned and twenty-eight non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates had previously been captured in the redoubts, or 
in the sortie from the garrison. The British loss during the siege, in killed, 
wounded, and missing, amounted to three hundred and fifty-three. The 
combined army to which Cornwallis surrendered was estimated at sixteen 
thousand, of whom seven thousand were French, five thousand five hun- 
dred Continentals, and three thousand five hundred militia. The loss in 
killed and wounded was two hundred and seventy-four. The land forces 
surrendered to General Washington, and became prisoners to Congress; 
but the seamen, ships, and naval equipments were assigned to the French 
admiral. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 27. 
Before Yorktown: Receives and answers an address from 
the president and professors of William and Mary College, 


Williamsburg. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 28. 

Before Yorktown: “ Received a Letter from the Count 
de Grasse, declining the convoy he had engaged to give the 
detachment for Wilmington & assigning his reasons for it.” 
— Washington’s Journal. 


‘‘ At the Siege of York Town, the French Troops brought out by Count 
De Grasse [the regiments of Gatinvis, Touraine, and Agénois], were abso- 
lutely necessary to compleat the Lines of circumvallation, and perfect the 
Siege. About 2 days before the Capture, the Count sent word to Genl. 
Washington that he should within 48 hours withdraw those Troops & that 
he must provide accordingly. This was in effect raising the Siege. Genl. 
Washington remonstrated ag‘ it in vain. He sent the Marquis la Fayette 
on Board the Fleet to dissuade Count de Grasse from so ruinous a measure. 
He obstinately persisted, and said his orders were positive & not discre- 
tionary. Gen! Washington finding that nothing but storming the Enemies 
lines would prevent the raising the Siege, and that would necessarily oc- 
casion the loss of great numbers on both sides, to avoid which he fell upon 
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the following expedient. He sent out Col Hamilton with some other offi- 
cers with a Flag of Truce, on some business. They were met half way by 
a number of british officers. They carried with them something to Eat & 
Drink. In conversation they mentioned to the british Officers, their Con- 
cern for them as Gent* & Soldiers. That the American Army had deter- 
mined to storm their Lines ; that the American Soldiery & Country People 
were so exasperated at the Conduct of the British to the Southward, that 
they could not answer for the Consequences, as they did not think they 
could be restrained by Authority & Discipline. That they knew Gen. 
Washington’s humane Temper, and his wish to avoid the unnecessary 
shedding of blood. That in case of a Capitulation, the same Terms the 
british gave to our Troops at Charles Town, with the addition of the offi- 
cers wearing side arms & being immediately sent on their parole into New 
York, they believed might be obtained. That they did not wish their 
Names to be mentioned &c. &c. Within a few Hours after their return 
proposals for surrendering on Terms were sent out and the Capitulation 
took Place. Count de Grasse remained several Days (notwithstanding the 
positive nature of his orders) to enjoy the pleasure of the Surrender, the 
rejoicings &c. &c. General Washington then earnestly requested his land- 
ing a Body of American Troops near Eden Town in North Carolina, that 
the British in that Neighborhood might be surprised, but he obstinately 
refused tho he spent twice the time necessary for the purpose, doing nothing, 
before he left the coast.’”,—MS. of Elias Boudinot. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 65. 
Leaves Yorktown: Arrives the same day at Eltham, 


thirty miles from Yorktown, and is present at the death of 
John Parke Custis, the only son of Mrs. Washington. 


John Parke Custis, while on duty at Yorktown as an aide to the com- 
mander-in-chief, was seized with an attack of camp fever, and was removed 
to Eltham, New Kent County, for better attention. He left four young 
children, the two youngest of whom, Eleanor Parke and George Washing- 
ton Parke, were adopted by Washington. Eltham was the residence of 
Colonel Basset, who married a sister of Mrs. Washington. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 12. 

At Fredericksburg, Virginia: Visits his mother, and in 
the evening attends a ball given by the citizens to the 
French and American officers. On the following day 


1“ When the Messenger brought the News of this Capitulation to Con- 
gress, it was necessary to furnish him with hard money for his Expenses. 
There was not a sufficiency in the Treasury to do it, and the Members of 
Congress, of whom I was one, each paid a Dollar to accomplish it.” —MS. 
of Elias Boudinot. 
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Washington arrived at Mount Vernon, where he remained 
until the 20th. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 15. 


At Mount Vernon: “If I should be deprived of the 
pleasure of a personal interview with you before your de- 
parture, permit me my dear Marquis to adopt this method 
of making you a tender of my ardent Vows for a propitious 
voyage, a gracious reception from your Prince, an honor- 
able reward for your services, a happy meeting with your 
lady and friends, and a safe return in the spring.”— Wash- 
ington to the Marquis de Lafayette. 


As soon as the plan of an operation against Wilmington, North Carolina, 
was abandoned, in consequence of the French admiral declining to afford an 
escort to the troops, Lafayette resolved to return to France. The season 
being too far advanced to admit of any further active service till the next 
year, he was desirous of taking this opportunity to visit his family. With 
the approbation of General Washington he proceeded to Philadelphia, and 
Congress, by resolution of November 23, granted him permission of absence 
for such a period as he should think proper. The marquis sailed from Bos- 
ton, December 23, on board the “ Alliance,’’ and did not return to America 
during the war. 

FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 16. 

At Mount Vernon: “I shall remain but a few days here, 
and shall proceed to Philadelphia, when I shall attempt to 
stimulate Congress to the best improvement of our late suc- 
cess, by taking the most vigorous and effectual measures to 
be ready for an early and decisive campaign the next year. 
My greatest fear is, that Congress, viewing this stroke in 
too important a point of light, may think our work too 
nearly closed, and will fall into a state of languor and re- 
laxation.”— Washington to General Greene. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 20. 


At Alexandria, Virginia: Receives and answers an address 
from William Ramsay and others, inhabitants of the city. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 21. 
At Annapolis, Maryland: “The general’s arrival [at An- 
napolis] was announced by the discharge of cannon, and he 
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was accompanied to his excellency the governor’s [Thomas 
Sim Lee], by the honest acclamations of the whigs; a few 
tories, to expiate their crimes, and shuffle off this oppro- 
brium of their characters, feebly joined in applauding the 
man, whose late successes had annihilated their hopes, and 
whose conduct is a satire on their principles. The presi- 
dent of the senate [George Plater], speaker of the house of 
delegates [Thomas Cockey Dey], members of the general 
assembly and council, and many respectable citizens hastened 
to offer their tribute of affection, which was richly repaid 
by the engaging frankness and affectionate politeness of the 
reception. The evening was spent at the governor’s elegant 
and hospitable board with festive joy, enlivened by good 
humour, wit and beauty.”—Pennsylvania Packet, December 
6, 1781. 

‘When the citizens received the pleasing intimation of his excellency’s 
intentions to honour them with his presence, all business ceased, and every 
consideration gave way to their impatience to behold their benefactor, and 
the deliverer of his country. On his appearance in the streets, people of 
every rank and every age eagerly pressed forward to feed their eyes with 
gazing on the man, to whom, under providence, and the generous aid of our 
great and good ally, they owed their present security, and their hopes of 
future liberty and peace: the courteous affability with which he returned 
their salutes, lighted up ineffable joy in every countenance, and diffused the 
most animated gratitude through every breast. 


‘¢ You would have thought the very windows spoke, 
So many greedy looks of young and old 
Through casements darted their desiring eyes 
Upon his visage ; and that all the walls, 
With painted imagery, had said at once, 
Gop SAVE THEE, WASHINGTON.”’ 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 22. 

At Annapolis: “On the next day [November 22] the 
general was so obliging as to partake of a public dinner 
directed by the legislature, as a mark of their respect, and 
to render the participation of his company as universal as 
possible. In the evening the city was beautifully illumi- 
nated, and an assembly prepared for the ladies, to afford 
them an opportunity of beholding their friend, and thank- 
ing their protector with their smiles. His excellency, to 
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gratify the wishes of the fair, crowned the entertainment 
with his presence, and with graceful dignity and familiar 
ease so framed his looks, his gestures, and his words, that 
every heart o’erflowed with gratitude and love, and every 
tongue grew wanton in his praise. When he retired from 
the assembly, this was the universal language: 


‘¢¢ Unrival’d and unmatch’d shall be his fame, 
And his own laurels shade his envied name.’ ”’ 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 23. 

Leaves Annapolis: “‘ Annapolis, November 24.—On Fri- 
day last our illustrious and beloved commander in chief 
left the city, attended by innumerable prayers for his health, 
safety and happiness.”—Pennsylvania Packet, December 6, 
1781. 

SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 24. 

At Baltimore: “On Friday evening last [November 23] 

his Excellency General Washington and his Lady arrived 


here [Baltimore] from Virginia, and the next morning set 
out for Philadelphia.” — Maryland Journal, November 27. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 26. 

At Philadelphia: “‘ Last Monday [afternoon] arrived in 
this city [Philadelphia] His Excellency General Wasuine- 
TON, our victorious and illustrious commander in chief, with 
his Lady. All panegyrick is vain and language too feeble 
to express our ideas of his greatness. May the crown of 
glory he has placed on the brow of the genius of America, 
shine with untarnished radiance and lustre, and in the 
brightness of its rays be distinctly seen—W ASHINGTON, THE 
Saviour oF uIs Country !”—Pennsylvania Journal, Novem- 
ber 28. 

Washington remained in Philadelphia until March 22, 1782, during 
which time he made his head-quarters at the house of Benjamin Chew, No. 
110 South Third Street, between Walnut and Spruce Streets. The ‘‘ Chew 
House”’ bad previously been occupied by Don Juan de Marailles, the re- 
puted Spanish ambassador, who died (April 28, 1780), at the Morristown 
head-quarters, while on a visit to the commander-in-chief. Richard Peters, 


who was present at an entertainment given by Marailles in 1779, designates 
it as ‘* Mr. Chew’s fine house on South Third Street,’’ and says, on that 
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occasion, ‘‘ the spacious gardens were superbly decorated with variegated 
lamps, and the edifice itself was in a blaze of light.”” The ‘Chew House,”’ 
which was immediately north of the ‘‘ Powel House,’’ referred to in the 
Itinerary, January 6, 1779, was taken down about 1830. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 27. 

At Head-quarters, Philadelphia: ‘“ Congress being in- 
formed of the arrival of gen. Washington in this city: 
Ordered, That he have an audience in Congress to-morrow 
at one o’clock.”—Journal of Congress. 


On the evening of November 27, Charles Willson Peale exhibited at his 
house, southwest corner of Third and Lombard Streets, a number of trans- 
parent scenes, designed and executed by himself, for the purpose of cele- 
brating the arrival of the commander-in-chief. ‘‘ During the whole evening 
the people were flocking from all parts of the town to obtain a sight of the 
beautiful expressions of Mr. Peale’s respect and gratitude to the conquering 
Hero.’”’ The following is a description of some of the paintings: ‘‘ At the 
lower window, a ship with the British colours below the French, and the 
word CoRNWALLIS on the stern, emblematical, that by the assistance of 
the French fleet, Cornwallis was captured. At the middle window, above, 
the portraits of his Excellency General Washington and Count de Rocham- 
beau, with rays of glory and interlaced civic crowns over their heads, 
framed with palm and laurel branches, and the words in transparent letters, 
SuinE Variant Cais; the whole encircled with stars and flowers de 
luce.” —Pennsylvania Packet, December 4, 1781. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 28. 

At Head-quarters, Philadelphia: Attends Congress ac- 
cording to order, and, being introduced by two members, 
receives and answers an address from the president, John 
Hanson. Receives and answers, the same day, an address 
from the Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 30. 

At Head-quarters, Philadelphia: Is waited on by Fred- 
erick A. Muhlenberg, Speaker, and several members of the 
House of Assembly of Pennsylvania, who present him with 
an address, which he answers. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 10. 


At Head-quarters, Philadelphia: Receives and answers an 
address from the trustees and faculty of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 
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TUESDAY, DECEMBER 11. 

At Head-quarters, Philadelphia: “On Tuesday evening 
of the 11th inst. his excellency the minister of France, who 
embraces every opportunity to manifest his respect to the 
worthies of America, and politeness to its inhabitants, enter- 
tained his excellency general Washington, and his lady, the 
lady of general Greene, and a very polite circle of the gen- 
tlemen and ladies, with an elegant Concert, in which an 
ORATORIO, composed & set to music by a gentleman whose 
taste in the polite arts is well known, was introduced, and 
afforded the most sensible pleasure.”—Freeman’s Journal, 
December 19. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 19. 
At Head-quarters, Philadelphia: Receives and answers 
an address from the magistrates of the city of Philadelphia. 
‘¢‘ December 19, 1781.—Spent the evening at Mr. Barges. My son Robert 


[having] been on a Hunt at Frankford says that His Excel’y Gen. Wash- 
ington was there.”—MS. Journal of Jacob Hiltzheimer of Philadelphia. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29. 


At Head-quarters, Philadelphia: Receives and answers 
an address from the vice-president and officers of the 
American Philosophical Society. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 30. 

At Head-quarters, Philadelphia: “ You have enhanced 
the value of the trophies, with which Congress have been 
pleased to honor me in their resolve of the 29th of October, 
by the polite and affectionate manner of presenting them.” 
— Washington to General Lincoln. 

As Secretary of War it devolved on General Lincoln to present to the 
commander-in-chief two stands of colors taken at Yorktown, which had 
been assigned to him by Congress: “ Resolved, That two stands of colours 
taken from the British army under the capitulation of York, be presented 


to his excellency general Washington, in the name of the United States in 
Congress assembled.’’—Journal of Congress, October 29, 1781. 


(To be continued.) 
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ABSTRACT OF WILLS RECORDED IN PHILADELPHIA. 
CONTRIBUTED BY THE LATE WILLIAM F. CORBIT. 


Rees Harry of Radnor Pa. s Feb. 1st. 1704/5. p June 
80th. 1705 wife Elizabeth. Children David, Gwen and 
Margaret. Witnesses Richard Moore, David Evan. Book 
C.1.1. 


Parsons JoHN of Philadelphia. s Sep. 10th. 1699. p Aug. 
22nd. 1705. Wife Ann. brother Thomas, had children, John, 
Thomas, James, and Sarah. brother in law William Tyler, 
had children William, John, Mary and Jean. Wifes kins- 
man Samuel Powell. Witnesses Abraham Hooper, Eliza- 
beth Badcock, Samuel Carpenter. Book C. 3. 2. 


Reap Cuarues of Philadelphia, merchant. s Jan. 4th. 
1704. p Aug. 6th. 1705. Wife Amy. Children, Charles, 
Rachel, Sarah; sisters in law Elizabeth Bustill and Martha 
Dumer. Legacies to the wife of John Tomkins, to Evan 


Evans, minister of the church in Philadelphia, to Joseph 
Wilcox and Francis Cooke. Witnesses Abraham Bickley, 
Thomas Atkins Nicholas Pearse. Book C. 4. 3. 


Guest Auice of Philadelphia, widow. s Aug. 30th. 1705 
p Sep. 15th. 1705. Children George, John. Elizabeth wife 
of Arthur Holton and Phebe wife of Anthony Morris. sis- 
ter Elizabeth Hard, widow. grand son William Say Jr—other 
grand children Marshall and Phebe Guest, Mary Holton 
and Mary Guest. Son in law William Say Sr. Witnesses 
Nathaniel Edgecomb. John Jones, Robert Pound. Book 
C. 7. 4. 


Bowater Joun of West-town Chester Co. Pa. s July 20th. 
1705. p Sep. 17th. 1705. Wife Frances. Children Mary, 
Elizabeth, Anne, Alice, Phebe,—overseers John Bennett of 
Birmingham Pa. and Joseph Bates of Edgemond, Pa. 
Witnesses John Turner, Robert Baker, Joseph Turner Jr. 
Book C. 10. 5. 
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Were Joun of Charlestown S. Carolina. mariner. s Oct. 
28th. 1700. p Sep. 27th. 1705. Whole estate to wife Mary. 
Witnesses John Buckley, John Collins, Joseph Kay. Book 
C. 12. 6. 

Reap Amy widow. s Oct. 4th. 1705. p Oct. 12th. 1705 
daughters Rachel and Sarah. son in law Charles Read. 
Witnesses Abraham Bickley, Mary Senior, Sarah Ratcliffe. 
Book C. 13. 7. 


OepEN Davip of Middletown Chester Co. Pa. s March 
16th. 1705, p Nov. 17th. 1705. Wife Martha. Children, 
Jonathan, Martha, Sarah, Nehimiah, Samuel, John, Aaron, 
Hannah, Steven. Witnesses Joseph Baker, John Goulding. 
Book C. 14. 8. 


Kirk Joun of Darby Pa. s Oct. 28th. 1705. p Nov. 17th. 
1705. Wife Joan. Children Godfrey, William, John, Sam- 
uel, Joseph, Isaac, Thomas, Anne, Mary, Elizabeth, Sarah. 
brother in law John Elliott. exr. John Marshall, overseers 
Adam Rhoads, Robert Smith. Witnesses John Wood, 
Benjamin Cliffe. Book C. 16. 9. 


Spencer SaMveEL, late of Barbados. merchant, s Nov. 
26th. 1705. p Dec. 20th. 1705. Children Samuel, and Wil- 
liam, friend Mary Maddox, daughter of Thomas. Witnesses 
Thomas Milliard, Edward Farmer. Book C. 17. 10. 


Wetcu Sarai, of Philadelphia, s Jan. 26th. 1703/4. p Jan. 
29th. 1705. daughter Susannah wife of John Guest. Lega- 
cies to Alex. Paxton and William Hall wardens of Christ 
Church, Rev. George Keith, Rev. James Thomas, John 
Moore, David Lloyd, Charles Read, William Trent, Joshua 
Carpenter, Mrs. Sarah Quarry, Margaret Tench, Rebecca 
Moore, the four children of Joseph Pidgeon, and the six 
children of Francis Rawle. Witnesses Ralph Ward, Thomas 
Trosse, Charles Read. Thomas Peart, Daniel Ridge. Book 
C. 18. 11. 

Smita Tuomas of Darby, Pa. s Feb. 11th. 1705/6. p March. 
2nd. 1705/6. Wife Sarah. Children Dorothy, Grace, and 
Anne wife of Robert Smith, who had children, Thomas, 
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Richard, Sarah, Robert, Elizabeth, Mary, and William. 
brothers John and William, brother in law John Marshall. 
Witnesses John Archer, Anthony Lee, Benjamin Cliffe. 
Book C. 21. 13. 


JANSEN Reiner of Philadelphia, printer. s Jan. 20th. 
1705/6. p March 6th. 1705/6. Children, Stephen living in 
Amsterdam, Tiberius, Jinity wife of Matthew McLean, 
Joseph, and Alice, wife of John Pigot. Legacies to Richard 
Hill, Isaac Norris, Pentecost Teague, Robert Brewer. Wit- 
nesses Thomas Story, Samuel Borden, John Davis. Book 
C. 22. 14. 


ParkEN LassEy of Ridley Pa. batchelor. Nuncupative 
will, declared Oct. 11th, 1705. » Oct. 26th. 1705. He died 
Oct. 13th. 1705. Sole legatee, his nephew Jacob Archer. 
Witnesses Enoch Enochson, Johannes Uring, Elizabeth Pe- 
terson, Frederic Uring, Elizabeth Pritchett, Mary Broome. 
Book C. 24. 15. 


Wituiarp Georce of Warminster, Bucks Co. Pa. s Jan. 
24th. 1705/6. p March 14th. 1705/6. nephew George Williard 
nephew John Shaw, had children, Susannah, Elizabeth, 
James, John, Joseph, and George. Legacies to Philip, son 
of Ralph Dracutt and Nicholas Randall. Witnesses John 
Webster, William Hayhurst. Book C. 25. 16. 


Reece Davin of Newtown Chester Co. s Jan. 14th. 1705 
p March 30th. 1706. Wife Eleanor. Children Thomas 
and Lewis, overseers David Morris of Marple Pa, and Henry 
Lewis of Haverford, Pa. Witnesses Evan David, John 
Reece. Book C. 26. 17. 


Exuis Exiis of Haverford Pa. s Aug. 13th 1705. p Apl. 
6th 1706. Wife not named. Children not named except 
Thomas. exrs, Rowland Ellis, John Richard Rees, Benjamin 
Humphreys. Witnesses Rowland Ellis, Humphrey Ellis, 
Benjamin Humphreys. Book C. 28. 18. 


Evan Davin of Haverford Pa. s March 16th. 1698 p Apl. 
20th. 1706. Son Harry David. daughters Sarah and Eliza- 
VoL. xv.—13 
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beth. Witnesses John Bevan, Evan Bevan, Ellinor Bevan. 
Book C. 29. 19. 


Stewart Geror@e of Philadelphia mariner. s Mch. 13th 
1705/6. p Apl. 23rd. 1706. Legacies to James Wallis mer- 
chant in Maryland, Robert Finley and Samuel Perry of 
Philadelphia, merchants and Dr. Hugh Graham. Witnesses 
Christopher Blackburne, John Brown, John Cadwalader. 
Book C. 30. 20. 


Dymock Tosias of Bucks Co. Pa. s Apl. 15. 1706. p May 
20th 1706. Whole estate to his wife Sarah. Witnesses 
Joseph Kirkbride, Edward Mayes, Hester Wilson. Book 
C. 31. 21. 


Huppiestone Henry of Middletown Bucks Co. Pa. s 
Apl. 16th 1706. p May 17th. 1706. Wife Elizabeth. Chil- 
dren William and Elizabeth. father in law William Cooper. 
Witnesses Henry Johnson Van Dike, Robert Heaton, John 
Cutler. Book C, 32. 22. 


Hatt Danie of Philadelphia, s Jan. 4th. 1705. p May 
24th. 1706. Sister Margery, wife of Peter Stretch watch- 


maker. Witnesses Jacob Mayfield, Maurice Lisle. Book 
C. 33. 28. 


Sanpers Exizazetu of Philadelphia, widow. of John San- 
ders s April 27th. 1706. p May 26th. 1706. Legacies to her 
children not named. and to George Barker, friends Edward 
Shippen and Nathan Stanberry. Witnesses James Peller, 
Abraham Carlisle, David Lloyd. Book C. 34. 24. 


PickLtes WiuiiaM. s May 24th. 1706. p July 31st 1706. 
Whole estate to his wife and children, not named. exrs. 
Thomas Powell, Jasper Yeates. Witnesses Henry Nicholls, 
Paul Sanders, Richard Kenderdine. Book C. 35. 25. 


Harpy WILLIAM, mariner, s Sep. 1705. p July 3rd. 1706. 
mother Mary, living at Lyme Regis Eng. exr. Henry Ste- 
phens, legacy to Abigail Spicer. Witnesses Robert Trus- 
trum, Joseph Keble, Henry Robinson. Book C. 35. 26. 


Darsy Wit11aM of Bucks Co. Pa. yeoman. s Apl. 28th. 
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1706 p July 29th. 1706. Wife Elizabeth. Children, Wil- 
liam, John, Sarah, Mary. Witnesses Joseph Kirkbride, 
Samuel Darke, Thomas Kirkbride. Book C. 36. 27. 


Woop Georce of Darby Pa. yeoman. s July 20th. 1696. 
p Aug. 24th 1706. Children John, Mary, Elizabeth, Ellinor. 
Overseers John Blunstone, Thomas Wouth. Witnesses 
Benjamin Cliffe, Josias Fearne. Book C. 37. 28. 


Kitcu1ne Tuomas of Dublin Township Philad. Co. yeo- 
man, $s July 16th. 1706. p Aug. 24th. 1706. Whole estate 
to his wife Ann. Witnesses Thomas Kimber, Joseph Bar- 
ton, Henry Stirke. Book C. 37. 29. 


Banckson ANDREW of Philadelphia. s Aug. 30th. 1694. p 
Sep. 2nd.1706. Wife Gertrude. Children Banct, Andrew, 
John, Daniel, Peter, Jacob, Katherine and Bridget. Trus- 
tees Laurence Cock, Andrew Rambo. Witnesses Lasse 
Cock, John Cock, Robt. Longshore. Book C. 38. 30. 


StackHouse Tuomas of Belmont Bucks. Co. Pa. s Nov. 
6th. 1705, p Aug. 31st. 1706. Wife Margaret. brother 
John, sisters Jennette and Ellen. Nephew John Stack- 


house. Witnesses Jeremiah and Jonathan Scaife, John 
Romford. Book C. 40. 31. 

RussELL Mary of Philadelphia. s Sep. 3rd 1706. p Sep. 25th. 
1706. Daughter Elizabeth, wife of Joseph Mather, had 
five children. daughter Ann Fuller. Witnesses Sarah 
Hearn, Joan Forrest, Jane Breintnall. Book C. 41. 32. 


Eaton GeorcGe of Dublin Township, Philad. Co. s Sep. 
14th 1706. p Oct. 16th. 1706. Wife Jane, brother John had 
ason George. Legacies to the children of John Watts, of 
Joseph Eaton, of Henry Stirk, and of Patrick Kelly—to 
Mary, Sarah and Ann Davis, Samuel Jones, and Thomas 
Powell. friends Samuel Jones, Evan Morgan, Joseph Wood, 
Joseph Eaton. Witnesses Samuel Jones, Peter Taylor. 
Book C, 41. 33. 

Puckte NatuanteL of Philadelphia, merchant. s July 
8th. 1706 p Nov. 6th. 1706. Wife Ann, daughter Deborah, 
kinsman John King and his sister Love King. John, Samuel 
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and Michael Nailor, sons of Mary Jobson, his wifes sister, 
Aunt Deborah Puckle. exrs. Samuel Preston, Francis 
Cooke. Witnesses Joseph Pidgeon, John Hugg, Elizabeth 
Harwood. Book C. 43. 34. 


Harvey Marruias of Maxfield Bucks Co. Pa. s Apl 5th. 
1699. p Nov. 23rd. 1706. Wife Sarah. Children Matthias, 
Thomas, Benjamin, Mary; brother John Harrison, Legacy 
to Joseph Milner. Witnesses Richard Warder, William 
Southbe, William Boulding, Abraham Senior. The widow 
before probate married John Jackson. Book C. 43. 35. 


Woopwarp Ricwarp of Middletown Chester Co. Pa. s 
Sep. 6th. 1706. p January 8th. 1706/7. Wife Jane. Chil- 
dren Joseph, Richard, Thomas, Edward, Jane, Mary, Sarah, 
and Martha wife of —— Baker. Witnesses Joseph Jervis, 
John Worrilaw, James Cooper. Book C. 45. 36. 


Kine Tuomas of Concord Pa. s Oct. 25th. 1706. p Jan. 
9th. 1706/7. Wife Mary. Kinsman George, son of John 
King. Witnesses Nathaniel Newlin, Nicholas Pyle. Book 
C. 47. 37. 

Bevan Witu1aM of Philadelphia, cordwainer, s Jan. 4th. 
1706 p Jan. 25th. 1706. Wife Mary. Children, William, 
John, Benjamin, Katherine, Margaret. Legacies to John 
Stacy, John Carroll, John Cock. Trustees, Silas Crispin, 
Thomas Harding, William Coleman. Witnesses Alexander 
Mill, Michael Jobson, George Lowther. Book C. 47. 38. 


Wituiams Resecca, widow of Thomas Williams of Phila- 
delphia. s Dec. 28th. 1706. p Feb. 20th. 1706/7. Daughter 
Sarah Edwards and her daughter Rebecca. daughter Re- 
becca Schooly and her daughter Anne. daughter Mary 
Williams. Witnesses Randall Speakman, William Snow- 
don, Samuel Weaver. Book C. 49. 39. 


Bowen Nortu, of Philadelphia, practitioner in Physick, 
s Dec. 16th. 1706. p Feb. 28th. 1706/7. Children, North, 
Elizabeth, brothers Henry and Thomas, sister Elizabeth, 
father Thomas Bowen, cousin Theodorus Lord, uncle Lewis 
Bowen. Legacies to Peter Evans, George Paynter of Phil- 
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adelphia and James Wogan. His estate was in Haverford 
Wales. Witnesses Peter Stretch, Hannah England, Sarah 
Blake. Book C. 49. 40. 


Price Isaac. s Sep. 4th. 1706. p Mch. Ist. 1706/7. Wife 
not named. Children, Isaac, Mary and Gwen. Witnesses 
Rowland Ellis, Thomas Rees, David Williams, Lumley 
Williams. Book C. 51. 41. 


Morean Anne of Dublin Township, Philad. Co. widow 
of David Morgan of Maryland. s Feb. 25th 1706/7. p Apl 
7th 1707. father Thomas King, brother Robert Mason. 
Witnesses Richard Sanders, Henry Stirke. Book C. 52. 42. | 















ee ee 







Stevens Evan late of Llanafonfawr Brecknockshire South if 
Wales. laborer. s Oct. 9th. 1706. p Sep. 25th. 1707. son 
Thomas daughter Eleanor Evans, brother James Evans. 
Legacies to Isaac son of David Williams of Whitemarsh Pa. 
and John Fox of Philadelphia. exrs. David Williams and 
John Cadwalader. Witnesses John Thomas, Sarah Thomas, 
Elizabeth Price. Book C. 53. 43. 


NorturuP Georce of Dublin Philadelphia Co. yeoman. } 
s May 12th. 1707. p May 26th. 1707. Wife Susannah, i 
Children, George, Susannah, Alice, Elizabeth and Mary. 

trustees Henry Stuke and Joseph Fisher. Witnesses John ‘ 7 
Thomas, William Owen, Dorothy Edwards. Book C. 54. 1 \i 
44, 


JoRDAN JoHN of Philadelphia. s Sep. 18th. 1706. p June 
21st. 1707. Wife Thomasin. Witnesses Ann Pound, John 
Bell, Robert Turnham. Book C. 55. 45. iy 


Hooper ABRAHAM, Of Philadelphia. joiner. s Sep. 28th. 
1706. p March 5th. 1707. Wife not named. Children by 
her Abraham John and Elizabeth. Children by a former 
wife, Jacob and Mary. trustees Gabriel and Thomas Baynes. 
Witnesses John Ward, Thomas Carns, John Neptune Gray. 
Book C. 56. 46. 


ButcuEr Joun of Moreland Pa. s June 25th. 1707. p July 
10th. 1707. Wife Hannah. Children John, Samuel, Mary, 
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and Sarah,—overseers. Henry Stuke, Samuel Jones. Leg- 
acies to Alexander Quee and Mary Parker. Witnesses 
Philip Hounsell, Robert McGee, Alexander Quee. Book C. 
57. 47. 


Evan Tuomas Joun of Radnor Pa. s Mch. 31st. 1707. p 
Sep. 23rd.1707. Wife not named. Children John, Joseph, 
and Elizabeth. friends Rowland Ellis, Joshua Owen, Row- 
land Ellis Jr. Witnesses R. Ellis, Joshua Owen. Book C. 
59. 48. 


Neetson Ricwarp s Aug. 30th. 1707. p Sep. 26th. 1707. 
Whole estate to William Horner and Abraham Pratt. Wit- 
nesses Thomas Pratt, Peter Taylor. Book C. 61. 49. 


Warner WIu14M of Blockley, Philadelphia Co. s Sep. 
8th. 1703. p Oct. 18th. 1706. Wife Anne. Children Isaac, 
John, William, Robert, son in law James Kite, had chil- 
dren James and Abraham. He held an estate in Dray- 
cot, parish of Blockley, Worcestershire Eng. Witnesses 
Ephraim Johnstone, Francis Cooke, Eliz. Bringhurst. Book 


C. 61. 50. 


Wiu1ams James of Cheltenham Pa, blacksmith, s Feb. 
18th. 1706/7. p Oct. 18th. 1707. Wife Anne. Children not 
named,—overseers Rees Thomas, Rowland Howell, John 
Reece. Book C. 63. 51. 


Evans Joun of Radnor Pa. s Aug. 17th. 1703. p Nov. 
22nd. 1707. Wife Delilah. dau Mary wife of David Evans. 
dau Sarah wife of John Morgan, had a daughter Sarah 
James, daughter Jane, daughter Margaret, wife of Hugh 
Samuel, daughter Phebe, wife of Edward David, had three 
children: sons Rees and Thomas Jones, brother Edward 
Evans, had a daughter Elizabeth. Witnesses Abel Roberts, 
Evan Rees, David Lloyd, Philip Howell. Book C. 65. 52. 


SavacE SamveEt Sr. of Rocksberry Pa. s Nov. 12th. 1707. 
p Nov. 26th. 1707. Wife Ann. Children Samuel, George, 
John, Esther, Mary. Witnesses Thomas Rutter, Abel 
Noble. Book C. 66. 53. 
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SrptHoRP CHRISTOPHER of Philadelphia, yeoman, s Dec. 
10th. 1707. p Jan. 24th. 1707/8. Wife Ann. Children not 
named, sister Elizabeth Whitworth, had a daughter Mary. 
Legacies to Joshua Fincher, Barbara Wright, and Rebecca 
Corker. Witnesses Samuel Richardson, Nicholas Waln, | 
William Roberts. Book C. 67. 54. 


Joun GrirritH of Merion Pa. s June 26th. 1707. p Jan. 
81st. 1707/8. Children John and Evan. son in law Thomas 
Jones. Witnesses John Roberts, Robert Jones. Book C. 
69. 55. r. 


Papen Hyvert, s Jan. 30th 1707/8. p Feb. 19th. 1707/8. 
Wife Elizabeth. Children, Styntge, Mary, Gaertruyd, Mar- 
garet, Elizabeth. exrs. Claes Ruttinghuysen, Abraham 
Teunis, William Streepers. Witnesses Daniel Geislering, 
Johannes Kosters, Richard Vanderwarf. Book C. 70. 56. 


Kurncken ARrET. 8 Feb. 10th 1707/8. p Feb. 20th. 1707/8. 
Wife Niske, son Anthony, daughters Ellin Williams and 
Eunike Kunders, wife of Kunrad Kunders. nephew Dirck 
Jansen. Witnesses Dennis Kunders, Abraham Teunis, 


William Streepers, Peter Shoemaker. Book C. 71. 57. 


Kuster Pav, mason. Nuncupative will, declared Jan. 
28th. 1707/8. p Feb. 23rd. 1707/8. Wife Gertrude. Children 
not named. Witnesses Arnold Kusters, Dennis Kunders, 
Harmanus Kusters, Johannes Kusters, Cornelius Dewees. 
Book C. 72. 58. 


Mitts Joun of Philadelphia, bricklayer. Nuncupative 
will declared Feb. 9th. 1707/8 p Feb. 11th 1707/8. whole 
estate to his wife Mary. Witnesses Josiah Harper, William 
Oram. Book C. 73. 59. 


BETHELL Joun of Darby Pa. s Feb. 26th. 1707/8. » March 
6th. 1707/8. Wife Jane. Children Samuel, Ann, John, 
William, Mary wife of Job Harvey, Sarah wife of Obadiah 
Bonsall, brother in law Richard Parker,—overseers John 
Hood Michael Blunstone. Witnesses William Kelley, 
John Hood, William Kelley Jr. Obadiah Bonsall. Book 
C. 74. 60. 
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Bapcock Tuomas of Philadelphia, pewterer, s Jan. 21st. 
1707/8. p March 9th. 1707/8. cousins Alexander and Henry 
Badcock. Legacies to Thomas Paschall of Philadelphia, to 
Nicholas Rosogens and wife, to Mary wife of Robert Skene. 
Witnesses Martyn Jervis, Francis Cooke, William Lee. 
Book C. 76. 61. 


Lewis Witu1am of Newtown, Chester Co. Pa. s Jan. 
16th. 1707/8 p March 12th. 1707/8. Wife Ann, (died before 
probate). Children David, Lewis, Evan, Legacy to a 
grandchild not named. Witnesses David Evan, Abraham 
Musgrove, George Leonard. Book C. 77. 62. 


Tuomas Lewis of Whitemarsh Pa. s Aug. 14th. 1707. p 
March 20th. 1707/8. Wife Ann. Children Isaac, Rebekah, 
Ann, Sarah,—overseers David Williams, Thomas Reece. 
Witnesses John Cartlidge, Edmund Cartlidge, James 
Thomas. Book C. 79. 63. 


TuRNHAM Ropert of Philadelphia. s Jan. 6th. 1707/8. p 
March 22nd. 1707/8. Children, Frances and Anne. grand- 
child Frances Turnham, in Barbados. friends John Vanlear. 


David Giffing,—overseers Marvin Gaut Edward Archer of 
Barbados. Witnesses Joseph Yard, William Yard, Jus- 
tinian Fox. Book C. 80. 64. 


Gruss Joun of Chester Co. Pa. tanner. s Feb 12th. 1707/8 
p March 26th. 1708. Wife Frances. sons Emmanuel, Henry, 
John, Samuel, Joseph, Nathaniel, Peter. daughters Phebe 
Grubb, and Charity wife of Richard Beeson. Witnesses 
Thomas Harding, Richard Heath, John Redman. Book C. 
81. 65. 


Bartram Isaac of Darby Pa. s March 7th 1707/8. p Sep. 
3rd. 1708. mother Elizabeth. brother William, who had 
sons John and James. exrs. John Hood. William Bartram. 
Witnesses John Smith, Thomas Hood, William Smith, 
Obadiah Bonsall. Book C. 82. 66. 


Hopezs Tuomas of Philadelphia, yeoman. s March 21st. 
1707/8. p April 3rd. 1708. Wife Hannah. Children not 
named. father in law Nicholas Waln. Witnesses John 
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Morgan, Elizabeth Morgan, James Michner. Book C. 
83. G7. 


LanGHaM, Rozert of Chichester Pa. yeoman s March 24th. 
1707/8. p April 10th 1708. Wife Elizabeth. Daughter Mary. 
Witnesses John Maxfield. Caleb Pusey. James Hendrick- 
son, Thomas Bright. Book C. 84. 68. 


Huntitey WiiuiaM of! Kennet Pa. s Mch. 1st. 1707/8. p 
Apl. 10th. 1708. Wife Mary. Children, Francis, Mary, 
Deborah, Sarah. Legacy to Thomas Hope and wife Eliza- 
beth. Witnesses John neal Grace Chadsey, Hugh Bawden. 
Book C. 85. 69. 


Hore Tuomas of Chester Co. Pa. s Mch. 24th. 1707/8. p 
April 10th. 1708. Wife Elizabeth. brothers John and 
Francis. sister Susannah. brother in law Edward Bennett, 
servants James King and John Houghbkins. friends. Ralph 
Draket of Bucks Co. and George Harthan. Witnesses 
Richard Webb, Isaac Taylor. Book C. 86. 70. 


CARPENTER ABRAHAM Of Philadelphia, merchant. s March. 
26th. 1708. p Apl. 14th. 1708. brother Samuel who had a 
son Samuel. sister Mary Hogsflesh of Lambeth. England. 
widow, and her children. sister Damaris, wife of David 
Hunt, brother John of Hersham Sussex ded. sister Deborah 
Jupp ded. had children, brother Joshua and his wife Eliza- 
beth, had a son. brother. Samuel and his wife Hannah, had 
sons John and Samuel. cousin John Carpenter. cousin 
Samuel son of William and Hannah Fishbourn. cousin 
Susannah, dau. of John and Anne Welsh of Southwark. 
cousin Robert Story. kinsman, Thomas Mitchell of Phila- 
delphia, cooper. Legacies to Abraham son of Anne Ac- 
ton, to Elizabeth, daughter of Enoch and Ann Story. to 
Elizabeth Paine, Mary wife of George Fitzwater, Hannah 
Hardiman, Deborah Hardiman. Ann dau. of Ann Acton. 
Witnesses Nehemiah Allen, Henry Flower, Richard Heath. 
Book C. 87. 71. 


Henprick ARENT. s April 2nd. 1708. p April 14th. 1708. 
Wife not named. Children Henry, Agnes, Anneta. over- 
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seers Claus Johnson, Peter Verbinnen, Henry Bouchols. 
Witnesses Ann Bom. Edward Farmer, Peter Verbinnen. 
Book C. 91. 72. 


Harrison Joun of Philadelphia, carpenter. s Jan. 5th, 
1703/4. p April 14th. 1708. Wife Mary. son Joseph. other 
children not named. trustees David Giffing; Charles Read. 
Witnesses Francis Cooke, Joseph Yard. Book C. 91. 73. 


Scotoorn Ropert of Darby Pa. s March 7th, 1708. p 
April 24th. 1708. Wife Mary. sons Samuel and Nathan. 
overseers Samuel Sellers, Samuel Cockshaw. Witnesses 
Samuel Sellers, Benjamin Cliffe, John Wood. Book C. 
92. 74. 

TayLtor AntTHONY of Philadelphia, wool-comber. s Jan. 
11th. 1707/8 p Apl. 26th. 1708. Wife Jane. daughter Eliza- 
beth had children. other daughters, Jane and Mary. Wit- 
nesses Joseph Yard, Justinian Fox. Book C. 93. 75. 


Mies Samvet of Radnor Pa. s June 24th. 1707. p April 
28th. 1708. Wife not named. Children Phebe, Tamar, 
Ruth, and two others not named. brother Richard,—over- 
seers Stevan Bevan, Edward Reece. Witnesses Edward 
Reece, Richard Miles, David Thomas, William Davies, John 
Reece. Book C. 94. 76. 


HousteIn Matrutas of Pensyon Co. of Philadelphia, 
yeoman, s Dec. 14th. 1706. p May 24th. 1708. Wife Cath- 
erine. Children Samuel, Matthias, Andrew, Frederick, 
Peter, Henry,—overseers William Carter, Peter Morris. 
Witnesses Andreas Sandel, Peter Cock, Thomas Makin. 
Book C. 97. 77. 


Frissy Wii11aM of Philadelphia, gunsmith. s Apl. 20th. 
1708 p April 28th. 1708. whole estate to his friend Thomas 
Tresse. Witnesses Arthur Stevens, Isaac Ashton, Thomas 
Tresse. Book C. 98. 78. 


GREEN ELizaBETH, widow, of Philadelphia. s Jan. 29th. 
1705/6. p April 28th. 1708. daughter Lydia Samways, grand- 
children Timothy Green, Elizabeth Green, Lydia Green, 
Sarah Wood. son in law Thomas Asson. Legacies to Robert 
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Wood. John Harrison Thomas Tresse. and Jedidiah An- 
drews. exrs. Thomas Tresse, John Harrison. Witnesses 
Arthur Stevens, John Williams, Thomas Tresse Jr. Book 
C. 99. 79. 


Davis Joun of Philadelphia, carpenter, s Apl. 25th. 1708. 
p April 30th. 1708. Wife Dinah. Children Rebecca and 
Hannah. wifes brother Samuel Borden. Witnesses John 
Jones, Daniel Gauntt, Ann Jones. Book C. 100. 80. 


BusHat. Josepu of Concord Pa. s Feb. 8th. 1703. p May 
13th, 1708. Wife Sarah. daughter Jane. wife of Walter 
Martin had children, Walter, Mary, Steven, John, Ann, 
Sarah, Elizabeth. daughter Abigal wife of Pyle, had 
children Mary, Edith, Nicholas, Samuel and James,—over- 
seers Caleb Pusey, Nathaniel Newlin. Witnesses Robert 
Pyle, John Vernon. Book C. 101. 81. 


YEARSLEY JouHN of Thornbury Pa. s Feb. 27th. 1708. p 
March 4th. 1708. Wife not named. son John, daughters 
Ann wife of Jacob Vernon, Elizabeth, wife of Moses Kay, 
and Martha and Hannah Yearsley. trustees. Nicholas Pyle. 
John Lea. Witnesses John Willis, Randall Vernon. Book 
C. 103. 82. 


Jones Joun of Philadelphia merchant, s May 2nd. 1708. 
p May 11th. 1708. Wife Margaret. son John married to 
Margaret other children. Richard, Grace, Samuel, 
Rebecca, Sarah, Jacob and Gibbs. The testators first wife 
was Rebecca. Witnesses John Webb. James Cooper, 
Thomas Story, Richard Jones, Martha Claypoole, Ann 
Webb. Book C. 105. 83. 


RuEon Careon of Dublin Township. s May 6th. 1708. p 
May 18th. 1708. whole estate to John Caheel. exrs. Thomas 
Kimber, Edward MecVeagh, Patrick Kelly, Benjamin Ash- 
ton, Henry Stirke. Witnesses Jane, Elizabeth and Joseph 
Ashton. Book C. 112. 84. 


Guest Joun Esa. of Philadelphia. s Feb. 1st. 1706. p 
May 22nd. 1708. Wife Susannah. brothers Thomas and 
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Samuel. Witnesses Joseph Pidgeon, John McComb, Wil- 
liam Hall. Book C. 113. 85. 


Dawson EmANveEL. of Philadelphia, s Mch. 31. 1708. p 
May 26th. 1708. Wife Hannah. Children, William, Re- 
becca, Thomas, Charles and Susannah. exrs. Henry Badcock. 
Witnesses Nehimiah Allen, Edward James, Richard Heath. 
Book C. 115. 86. 


Tucker Ricuarp of Philadelphia. s May 21st. 1708. p 
May 27th. 1708. Wife Jane. son Nathaniel. daughter Mary 
Wildren,—overseers William Forrest, Thomas Lasell. Wit- 
nesses John Brown, Richard Abreel. John Cadwalader. 
Book C, 111. 87. 

Fancit Natuan of Philadelphia..s March 27th. 1708. p 
May, 29th. 1708. Wife Jane,son John. father in law David 
Breintnall. Witnesses William Mason, Benjamin Cliffe, 
John Croxton. Book C. 116. 88. 


AsutTon JosePH of Dublin Township. s May 15th. 1708. 
p June 18th, 1708. Wife Jane. Children Joseph who had 
daughters Jane and Hannah; and Benjamin, who had a son 


John. Witnesses James Stone, John Pritchard, Henry 
Stirke. Book C. 117. 89. 


Evans Joun of Radnor Pa. s Jan. 11th. 1707. p June 
19th. 1708. Wife Mary. Children. Evan, Edward, Mary 
and Sarah Johnes. brother Edward Evans. Witnesses Wil- 
liam ap Edward. Hugh, Williams. Book C. 119. 90. 


Pueu Wi11aM of Radnor Pa. s June 19th, 1705. p June 
19th. 1708. sons Hugh and William Williams. grand sons 
Hugh Jones and Joseph Jones, grand daughters. Catherine 
Susannah and Elizabeth. children of Hugh Williams. Leg- 
acies to Richard and Ann, brother and sister of John Roberts 
of Merioneth. to Jane dau. of Robert Ellis. Witnesses 
Daniel Harry, Samuel Williams, William Davies. Book C. 
120. 91. 
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ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE MEM- 
BERS OF THE FRANKFORT COMPANY, 1686. 

[Among the papers relating to the settlement of Germantown, in the 
possession of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, are a number of 
translations in English from the originals, in the handwriting of Francis 
Daniel Pastorius. The first of these, which we have selected to print, 
is endorsed: “A Translation of the Frankfort Companies Contract of 
Society.” The original agreement, with its seals, is in the collection of 
Hon. Samuel W. Pennypacker.—Ep. PENNA. MaG.] 


In the Name and to the Glory of God ! 

We underwritten witness & Confess hereby, Whereas 
we altogether have Jointly purchased Five & twenty thou- 
sand Acres of unseparated land English measure in the 
American Province of Pensilvania, Each of us having 
effectually paid his Share, as appears by the accounts 
thereof, viz*. 


Jacob van de Wallen ‘ r ‘ . 2500 
Caspar Merian, Now Jacob van de Wallen 833} } 5000 


and Daniel Behagel . ‘ ‘ i . 16663 
Lt Johan Jacob Schutz F , ‘ ‘ 
Johan William Uberfeld, Now Francis 
Daniel Pastorius ‘ m : 
Jacob van de Wallen . . ‘ . 
George Strauss, Now Johana Eleonora von 
Merlau, wife of Johan W™ Peters . 
Daniel Behagel . ... 
D. Gerhard von Mastricht . 
D. Thomas von Wilich 
and Johanes le Brun . ‘ ; ’ 
Balthasar Jawert ; ‘ , ‘ ‘ 
Johanes Kemler ‘ . ‘ , . 16663 } _ 


That we concerning this Estate for Ourselves, Our respec- 
tive Wives, Children & heirs in the Name of God have 
Entred into and Agreed upon a Comunion or Society in 
manner & form following, 

1. The above said lands wherever they are or hereafter 
shall be Assign’d Jointly and asunder, as also the Lots in the 
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City, which over & above the aforementioned belong unto 
us, to wit four or six places in the City of Philadelphia, for 
to build new houses upon, and a matter of 300 acres in the 
Cities Liberty Situate before & about Philadelphia, and 
the land which of late hath been bought upon the Skulkill 
for a Brick-kiln, together with all & every Edifices & other 
Improvements, which now are and hereafter shall be made 
in any place & quarter of all Pensilvania, as also Victuals, 
Commodities, Cattle, household stuff &c. which we have 
sent thither, or were bought or otherwise acquired there; 
and the present & future Real Rights & Priviledges shall now 
& hereafter be and remain Comon in Equal Right, according 
to Every Ones above specified Share, which he hath in the 
said Company. 

2. All & every Expenses for the Cultivating, Improve- 
ment & Buildings; Item for transporting of Servants, Ten- 
ants & other Persons, as also Comodities, Victuals, tools, &c. 
and there in the sd Province for Tradesmen & labourers, &c. 
and universally all Charges of what Name soever, which 
hitherto have been spent in America and Europe, or here- 
after at the next mentioned manner may be spent, shall be 
at Comon Costs after the rate of Every Ones Share. 

3. Per Contra all Profits, Revenues and whatsoever there 
is got, built, planted. till’d & brought forth, either in prod- 
ucts of the Ground, Slaves, Cattle, manufactures, &c. noth- 
ing at all Excepted, shall be Comon among all the Partners 
pro rato of the number of Acres. 

4, Concerning the Affairs of this Company, the five 
head-stems (: every 5000 to be accounted for a head-stem, or 
as hereafter it may be otherwise Agreed upon, shall Consult 
among themselves, and by the plurality of Votes (: each 
thousand Acres having ten Votes,) conclude with all Con- 
venient Speed. 

5. There in the sd Province there shall be always an 
Attorney for the Company, and in Case of his decease, 
Absence & unableness a Substitute be appointed unto him 
with a Salary in writing Executed by both Parties. Both 
these shall yearly under both their hands & the Companies 
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Seal make an Orderly Inventory of all the Companies 
Effects there, specifying the Cultivated and uncultivated 
acres, meadows, waters, woods, houses, the bounds thereof, 
as also the Servants, Tenants, Cattel, fruits, Victuals, Com- 
odities, Debts Active & passive, ready money, &c. and send 
the same over with their Accounts of Costs & Profits, Re- 
ceipt & Disburseme’, Decrease & Increase in all particulars 
by one & an other following Vessel with a second Original, 
and likewise in maner aforesd Comunicate the State of 
things to him, unto whom at that time the Correspondency 
of the Company shall be Committed. 

6. Here in these parts there shall be always Ordained by 
the plurality of Votes in Writing two Clerks of the Com- 
pany either of the Companions or Strangers who shall 
attend the Companies Accounts & Correspondency in 
America, Open the letters which belong to them, and Com- 
unicate the Contents thereof by way of Extract, or if need 
be, a Copy to the 5 head-stems, (: by and from whom further 
all and every Partners are to receive, do & perform theirs :) 
write down with short words, yet clearly & diligently in a 
Diary of the Pennsilvanian Affairs out of the letters coming 
from thence, or the occurrencies happening here; make 
peculiar memorandums of what is to be done & Observed, 
Adjust every year ultimo Decembris the Accounts, together 
with the Revision of Inventories and the Annotation of 
Increase & Decrease by Day and Date, as far as may be 
had by letters or otherwise, and being approved of by the 
five head-stems or their Attornies Record them in a Book, 
and keep them under two locks in good Order according to 
their Table or Index, together with the Companies Docu- 
ments and Original Writings ascribing day & date, as also 
the Copies of the letters which they send away, in a certain 
Place as the Company pleaseth, and now for the present 
time at Francfort upon the Mayn, where this work did first 
begin, and whereunto as yet the greatest part doth belong, 
and in all without the special Consent of the five head-stems 
not undertake nor dispatch any thing of Importance. 
Further they shall enjoy for all their labour some moderate 
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Recompence from the Company. Moreover each head-stem 
may for himself & the Partners thereunto belonging extract 
out of such letters what he pleaseth; but the Originals 
shall be kept in the Archive. 

7. Hereafter the Company shall sign their letters & Con- 
tracts with a peculiar Seal to be kept along with the aforesd 
Original Documents; and shall send another Seal somewhat 
different in bigness & Circum Scription to their Factors in 
Pennsilvania, there to make the like use thereof: Without 
such Seals no Letters or Contracts shall be sent in the 
Companies name thither or hither, nor be esteemed firm 
& good. 

8. In case any of us or of Our heirs should go to Pensil- 
vania, or send an Attorney for himself aforehand to pre- 
pare him a Settlement, and would give him, Or take along 
with himself, several proper things for his use, he or they 
may do the same at their Own Costs and Riske; Afterwards 
after the rate of his Share for every thousand Acres chuse 
for himself Sixty in One Tract of Uncleared land, So as we 
receive the same of the Govern’, and therefore he shall pay 
Yearly a Recognition as Rent to the Company for every 
ten Acres One English Shilling; and if this land be not 
enough, but too narrow for him, there shall be further 
allowed unto him, proportionably to his Share, 60. acres as 
aforesaid in consideration of each thousand for the Moiety 
of the Price for w™ the Company useth to Let it at that 
time upon Rent unto Strangers; And in case he should still 
desire more land, if the Company can spare it, at the Price 
& on such Conditions as to a Stranger. Now upon these 
lands which one or the other settleth for himself alone in 
maner aforesd, he may act at his pleasure, and use & 
enjoy all sort of goods imoveable & moveable which we 
have in Comon there before other Strangers: Nevertheless 
that all this be unprejudicial to the Comon best of the Com- 
pany. And those Companions which dwell in Pennsilvania 
shall pay the usual Rent, Wages, Payment or Value of all 
what they use of the Comon things for themselves to the 
Companies Factor there, whereof they are at the following 
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Repartition to receive back their Share. But if the whole 
Company do generally find good to let go over any of their 
Companions for their comon Service and at their comon 
Costs, there shall in that Case be made a particular Agree- 
ment. But in every Case & in all parts whatsoever the 
Companions there & their heirs shall be Obliged no less 
than those in Europe to stand to this Contract and to the 
further Orders of the most Votes. 

9. If the Clerks or else one or more by the Companies 
approbation as aforesd should disburse money, such Debtors 
shall be Obliged to repay the thus disbursed principal Sum 
at the utmost within the space of One year with the yearly 
Interest of five per Cent, and therefore their Share shall 
hereby in the best form of law be Engaged as a Special 
Pledge. 

10. If any of us or Ours soon or late shall dye without 
wife & heirs begotten in matrimony of his body, not having 
expressly & particularly declared by Testament or other 
credible Disposition in Writing, or by word of mouth, what 
he would have done with his Share of these Comon Goods 
after his Decease, his Share shall Accrue and be herewith 
Assign’d to the whole Company, proportionably to Each’s 
respective Share, and shall not be otherwise accounted than 
as if he had reserved to himself Only the use of such goods 
for the term of his life, and presently in the beginning 
Incorporated the true Property to the Company. And all 
Deceases of the Companions, and who are their heirs in 
this work shall by the Clerks then being in credible form 
either under the Attestation of all the nearest Relations of 
the deceased, or of other credible persons be advised with 
all speed, Or until the Certainty thereof the Name of the 
Deceased be continued in Accounts & Books. And his 
Contingent w™ falls to him be kept in the Companies Cassa 
along with the Original Documents. 

11. It’s not lawful for any that is a Partner in this Com- 
pany to alien his land or Right thereof all or in part to any 
without the Company, unless he have the Companies Con- 
sent, or at least made the first Offer to the same; But if one 

VoL. xv.—14 
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or other of us, our Wives, Children, or whoever shall be 
hereafter a Partner of the Company, should be willing soon 
or late to Alienate his Share or Portion, and none of the 
Company to Acquire or buy the same, then & not otherwise 
the Seller shall have liberty to sell it to any other; yet with 
this Proviso, that always the Company, Or if they will not 
have it, any of the Company within three months after the 
Alienation is made known, shall have liberty to take to 
themselves that what is sold, paying down the Considera- 
tion money, and for their profit to deduct or give less than 
such new Purchaser bought the Part aliened for Ten per 
Cent of the Consideration Money, the Price whereof both 
Seller & Buyer shall be oblig’d to declare upon their Con- 
science. 

12. In Case, which we do not expect, be it soon or late 
there should happen any Misunderstanding or Cause of 
Contention between us, Our heirs & Successors Concerning 
these Goods & what thereon doth depend, the same shall be 
determined among the members of the Company, Or if both 
Parties do not account them wholly Impartial, by Other 
two honest Persons unanimously Chosen by the differing 
Parties, And these two Chosen Persons shall have Power 
to take unto them the third, if they think it necessary, in 
form & manner hereafter described, viz. the chosen Arbi- 
trators on an appointed day & place in the presence of the 
differing Parties or their Attornies after the Invocation of 
divine Assistance & ripe Consideration of the matter shall 
determine the business by their Award according to their 
best knowledge & Sentiment in case they cannot bring the 
Parties to a Composition ; But if these three can not agree 
or find out the most Votes, they shall send for advice to one 
or two of the head-partners, and then Conceive & pronounce 
their Award; To the Contrary whereof afterwards in no 
manner or ways any thing shall be done, acted or admitted 
by Right or Force of no Judge or Man in the whole world, 
in Europe or America; And if any should presume to 
oppose himself hereunto, eo ipso (: or by so doing:) he shall 
forfeit his whole Share, and besides pay a Fine of 200 rix- 
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dollars to the publick Almonery (or to the poor) ipso facto 
without any Exception or further Declaration. 

All faithfully & without Covin. In true witness this 
present Contract, to which all Partners after a ripe Consid- 
eration did unanimously Consent, is twelve times under all 
& every Ones own hand & Seal set forth, and an Exemplar 
thereof delivered to Each, and one laid up with the comon 
Documents. Given at Francfort upon Mayn the 12" No- 
vember Anno 1686. 

[SEAL] GERHARD VON MasTRICK. 
[szEAL] Francis Danie, Pastorius. 
[szEaAL] THomas von WYLICH. 
[szaL] Joan Le Brun. 

[szAL] Jouan Jacos Scuwtz. 
[sEAL] Dante. Bewacet. 

[SEAL] JACOBUS VAN DEN WALLEN. 
[SEAL] JoHAN WILHELM PETERSEN. 
[SEAL] JOHANNES KEMLER. 

[szEAL] BatTHasaR JAWERT. 
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HARRITON PLANTATION AND FAMILY CEMETERY. 
BY GEORGE VAUX. 


At the close of the article on Harriton, in Vol. XIII. of 
the PENNSYLVANIA MaGazing, reference is made to a legal 
contest, having for its object the setting aside of the inheri- 
tance of Charles McClenachan’s heirs in Harriton Planta- 
tion. 

John Thomson, a nephew of the secretary, who resided 
with him for a few years before his death, favored those who 
were engaged in this scheme. On the other hand, his uncle, 
Charles Thomson, and the latter’s maiden sister, Mary Thom- 
son, who also resided with him, gave no countenance to it, 
and were always on friendly and cordial terms with those 
whose interests were attacked. A number of years before 
his death, Charles Thomson personally placed all the title- 
papers of the estate in the hands of the latter, and they are 
now in the possession of the writer. 

This legal contest covered a period of some years and 
involved many trying circumstances, including threats 
against the personal safety of the child-heir and an attempted 
abduction, which was prevented through the skilful manage- 
ment of the proprietor of the school where she was being 
educated. 

The points involved were: whether a certain deed, known 
as that of November 22, 1798, by which the inheritance of 
Harriton was fixed in Charles McClenachan and his heirs, 
and another deed dated five days before, but really executed 
at the same time, were parts of the same transaction; and 
also whether the first-named deed embraced the correct 
intention of Charles Thomson and Hannah his wife, in 
executing them. 

In. connection with this contest the evidence of Charles 
Thomson was perpetuated. In it he says that the deeds 
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above referred to “were executed by the deponent and his 
wife at the same time & were acknowledged .. . at the 
time of their execution. That the deponent and his wife 
were in perfect possession of their understanding at the time 
the said deeds were executed. . . . That frequently before 
and upon the day & the time when the said deeds were exe- 
cuted, the deponent and his wife frequently [sic] talked of 
the disposition of the land and that the deed of 22d of No- 
vember contains a faithful statement of their intentions.” 

The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania affirmed the title of 
Charles McClenachan’s heir in an elaborate and interesting 
opinion, in which they say that a clear case was made out. 
That Charles Thomson’s wife had the power to give the 
estate to whom she pleased, that she had exercised that 
power, and that her manifest intention should not be 
thwarted or prevented on technical rules. 

As has been heretofore intimated, Harriton Cemetery had 
its origin in a provision of Richard Harrison’s will, proved 
in 1747. 

The clause is now given in full : 


“And whereas I have erected a certain Meeting-house, or place of 
worship on part of my said tract of land in Merion Township aforesaid. 
Now therefore it is my will and I do hereby declare, that the said Meet- 
ing-house together with a square piece of ground containing by estima- 
tion two acres at least, adjoining to the said house where several of my 
children lie interred, shall not be sold by my said Trustees, but that the 
same house and ground shall forever hereafter be excepted and reserved 
out of my said tract of land in Merion aforesaid and shall remain and 
continue to be for the use and service of a meeting-house and place of 
interment.” 


It seems to have been the impression of Richard Harri- 
son’s widow that this clause, though clearly defining a 
family arrangement, gave the Society of Friends an interest 
in the premises, as will be seen from the following extract 
from her will, proved in 1775: 


“TI give unto my executors the sum of twenty pounds to be laid out 
toward en-fencing the Meeting-house and grave yard ground that was 
given for the use of friends in and by the last will of my late husband.” 
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It does not appear, however, that the Society of Friends 
ever made any positive claim against the burial-ground and 
the meeting-house adjoining it. Occasional inquiries were 
made as to the status of the premises, but when the words 
of the will were referred to all parties seemed satisfied that 
there was no claim outside the family. 

From time to time the owners of the cemetery occasion- 
ally permitted others than members of their own family to 
be interred there. These interments were in a narrow strip 
on the southwest side of the inclosure. They were mostly 
made prior to 1810, when Charles McClenachan, being de- 
sirous that the use of the ground should be confined exclu- 
sively to the family, donated one acre at the corner of the 
Gulf Road to be used as a neighborhood burial-place, as 
well as a site for the Baptist meeting-house. 

These interments were fourteen in number, seven of 
which, all in a single row, belonged to one family. These 
last are marked with high gravestones. Two of them have 
a single broad head-stone, erected to the memory of Thomas 
Cochran and Mary his wife. There are three graves to the 
left of these and two to the right. 

Charles Thomson died in 1824. The following year a 
petition, signed by certain residents of Lower Merion, was 
presented to the Legislature of Pennsylvania, asking for an 
enactment authorizing them to take possession of Harriton 
Cemetery. The petition was referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, before whom the representatives of the heirs ap- 
peared and proved title. In consequence, the Judiciary 
Committee reported the bill with a negative recommenda- 
tion and the proposed enactment fell. 

Some time after this occurrence the key of the gate of the 
burial-ground was stolen, and an interment was made by 
unauthorized persons. 

This was followed by an advertised warning, from the 
representatives of the heirs, of which the following is an 
extract: 


“Notice is hereby given that I desire to warn all persons against in 
future entering the private family burial ground belonging to the heirs 
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of Charles McClenachan formerly of this place; which is situated in 
the woodland in front of the Mansion house on Harriton Farm either to 
dig graves or bury any person whatever not of said family as it will be 
my duty to prosecute any person or persons so intruding &c.” 


In 1831, John Thomson applied to the late Joseph Parker 
Norris, to enlist his interest and good offices in a scheme for 
erecting a monument to Charles Thomson in Harriton Cem- 
etery. 

Information of this fact having been conveyed to the 
owners of Harriton, a person in their interest addressed a 
letter to Joseph Parker Norris, dated August 4, 1831, in- 
forming him that the owners deemed it inexpedient to allow 
John Thomson to enter upon the cemetery, and stating the 
reasons therefor in somewhat forcible terms. This letter 
further states : 


“That if any worthy respectable citizen or members of the community 
should feel desirous to testify their respect to the memory of the vener- 
able secretary of our first Congress, by placing a memorial over his grave 
they would receive [the owners’] full approbation and every assistance 
in [their] power to afford.” 


On the 8th of August, Joseph Parker Norris replied to 
this letter. The original lies before me, and I give it in full, 
omitting names: 


“Mr Norris has received [the] note of the 4th inst on the subject of a 
monument intended to be placed over the remains of the late Charles 
Thomson in the family Burial Ground at Harriton by his nephew Mr 
John Thomson and informing . . . that the owner of the estate deems 
it inexpedient to permit Mr Thomson or any person acting in his name 
to erect any structure whatever in said ground. 

“Mr Norris some time since received a letter from Mr Thomson, stating 
his intention to erect such memorial to his late uncle & requesting his 
opinion as to the style of structure, inscription &c but it was never in 
contemplation that he (Mr N.) should personally take charge of the 
same ... [The owner] may rest assured he will have no agency in the 
Erection of any monument in said ground without the full approbation 
of [the owner].” 


In the summer of 1833 a petition was circulated in Lower 
Merion, and to some extent signed, having in view another 
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attempt to take the control of Harriton burial-ground out 
of the hands of the owners. It was supposed that this peti- 
tion designed another application to the Legislature, and the 
necessary evidence to meet such application was forwarded 
to Harrisburg. Buta different plan was adopted, and before 
the owners were aware of the proposed method of procedure 
a court charter was obtained for what was called the “ Har- 
rison Association,” under which the corporators claimed the 
right to take possession of Harriton Cemetery. As a pre- 
liminary to this proceeding the following paper was addressed 
to Isaac W. Roberts, of Pencoyd, in Lower Merion, then 
one of the trustees of the Harriton estate : 


“Mr Isaac RoBerts—I have been informed you have something to do 
with Charles Thomson’s Estate. Well, I inform you that we have trustees 
appointed to take charge of the old grave yard and we are going to meet 
on the ground the first day of May next at 2 oclock p.m. If you see 
cause to attend you shall be received as a friend or neighbor 

“ HuGH TERRANCE 

“ April 22. 1834.” “and others 


Accordingly, on the 1st of May, 1834, the parties referred 
to appeared on the ground with the object of taking posses- 
sion. The representatives of the trustees of the Harriton 
estate were also there, and warned them off, and on the 5th 
of the same month a notice in writing, of which the follow- 
ing is a copy, was given to the parties who were engaged in 
the scheme : 


“ GENTLEMEN,—I think it proper to repeat in writing the notice I gave 
you verbally on the first day of May that you must not again enter upon 
the property [Harriton Cemetery] if you’ do you will be considered and 
treated as trespassers. 


“ May 5. 1884.” 


This notice was so far effective that no further action on 
the part of the Harrison Association appears to have been 
taken. The vigorous opposition of the owners of the cem- 
etery to the interference of unauthorized persons had thus 
far been successful in preventing any serious damage to the 
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premises. It was more than four years afterwards that the 
forcible entry of August, 1838, was made without the know]l- 
edge of the owners, and under circumstances which prevented 
them from protecting their rights, at which time the bones 
of three persons were taken to Laurel Hill. 

The trespass of 1838 ended the controversy relative to 
Harriton Cemetery. Since then, a period of more than half 
a century, the owners have not been subjected to further 
inconvenience and have remained in undisturbed posses- 
sion. 
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THE BRUNSWICK CONTINGENT IN AMERICA, 
1776-1783. 


[The following retrospect of the services of a part of the Brunswick 
auxiliaries in the service of Great Britain in America during our war 
for independence is translated from the Braunschweigisches Magazin of 
May 21, 1825. It is based on the diary of Frederick Julius von Papet, 
a first lieutenant in the Von Rhetz regiment (subsequently appointed 
brigade major), which fills two large volumes, MS., and in 1825 was in 
the possession of his son-in-law, Captain Heusler.—Ep. PENNA. MaaG.| 


The march of the corps was made in two divisions—[the 
first left February 15, and the other, to which the diarist was 
attached, May 15, 1776]—to Stade, the point of embarka- 
tion. A number of newly-recruited youths, attracted by 
the bounty-money, contemplated deserting their colors on 
the first opportunity, but no sooner had we crossed the 
Hanovorian boundary than we were surrounded by a de- 


tachment of cavalry. During the daytime, whenever we 
halted, pickets surrounded us, and at night we were quar- 
tered in barns and stables, which were locked and guarded 
by sentries. On arriving at Stade the troops were at once 
mustered by Colonel Faucet, and took the oath of allegiance 
to Great Britain, without, however, affecting the oath of 
fealty rendered to the Duke of Brunswick, who, according 
to the treaty, had reserved certain supervision over the corps, 
filling vacant positions, the administration of justice, etc. 
The troops were embarked without delay, and after a pas- 
sage of eighteen days cast anchor in the harbor of Ports- 
mouth, where we found about fifty vessels, which gave us 
some idea of England’s naval power. Here we continued 
for several days, and were joined by other vessels, bearing 
Hessian and Waldeck troops, who were also on their way 
to America in England’s service. .. . On September 19 
the vessels carrying the Brunswick troops arrived in the 
harbor of Quebec, after a passage of over three months, 
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who were at once disembarked and placed under command 
of General Burgoyne. Here the Brunswickers found them- 
selves far from the Fatherland and kinsfolk, and in an 
unknown country, in which they—with Englishmen, Hano- 
vorians, Hessians, and other German troops—were to battle 
for England’s supremacy and wage a successful warfare 
against the native-born of the land, who were familiar with 
every road and lurking-place, and who were striving for 
their independence. The result will show what was accom- 
plished. 

Our inland march led through numerous parishes and 
forests; in one of the latter we found a great number of 
trees felled to obstruct the passage of troops. This had 
been done by the British last year, to protect themselves 
against the Provincials. On our arrival at Fort Chambly 
a halt was made and a camp formed and occupied, although 
the season was already far advanced. Here information 
reached us that the rebels had met with numerous defeats 
and losses, not the least of which was that of their distin- 
guished partisan leader, Colonel Arnold, who had been cap- 
tured and was a prisoner. Before long camp was broken 
and the troops were again on the march, and on October 31 
went into winter-quarters, which, in this forsaken country, 
was none of the best. 

Here we remained until May of 1777, when the concen- 
tration of the German brigades was ordered, as it had been 
decided to open the campaign with German troops. Con- 
sequently, early in June the Brunswick corps began its 
march, but with regard to our destination or the movements 
of the army we were kept in profound ignorance. Although 
we always feared an attack from the rebels, at last advices 
reached us that at Fort Carillon (also known as Ticonderoga) 
an affair had taken place which resulted in the Americans 
evacuating the fort, which was seized by the British, who 
captured seventy cannon and a large amount of stores. 
The British garrison was relieved by a Brunswick detach- 
ment, A rumor was current that General-in-Chief Wash- 
ington had arrived at Albany, and that consequently in the 
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near future something important was to be expected from 
General Burgoyne’s army against the Americans. 

From Carillon the rebels retreated, pursued by German 
and English troops. The Brunswick troops engaged in this 
pursuit were the Dragoons, the Breymann Grenadiers, and 
Barner Chasseur battalions. At Bennington the enemy 
made a stand, and in August an engagement ensued from 
which the enemy came out victorious. The English-German 
army suffered a serious loss; the Dragoons were either 
killed or captured, and the other two battalions also suffered 
severely. Lieutenant-Colonel Baum met on this battle-field 
his death. Although victorious, Washington’s army con- 
tinued to retreat, for which this intelligent and circumspect 
general, without doubt, had his own good reasons. The 
condition of Burgoyne’s army now became pitiful: the 
scarcity of provisions, extraordinary fatigue, insufficient 
clothing, and sickness weakened the troops and made them 
discontented and dejected. The action at Bennington, 
however, was only a tragic prelude for Britain; the curtain 
was soon to rise on a dreadful tragedy. It was the month 
ot October which was destined to decide between the crown 
and its erstwhile possessions in America. 

Rumors contradicted themselves respecting expeditions 
and movements of both armies without intermission : first 
we heard this one, then the other one, was victorious or an- 
nihilated. However, it soon became apparent that Wash- 
ington was master of the situation, and that Burgoyne 
was not disposed to intercept the American progress, or 
even place himself in the way of the American general. 
During this campaign Burgoyne had been guilty of many 
errors and acts of thoughtlessness. As early as October 6 
rumors were current of the bad condition and position of the 
English-German army, and it was the 16th of October that 
we learned of the complete severance of the thirteen united 
provinces from the Mother-Country. This was the day 
which crowned with victory the courage and ability of those 
who battled for independence, while it crushed a portion of 
the English-German army to the dust. 
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Bloody dawned the morning of the fateful day at Saratoga, 
and as the shades of evening gathered it found General Bur- 
goyne, with all his troops, after a hot and bloody action, sur- 
rounded and captured by the Americans under the valiant 
General Gates. Consternation and fear now seized the sur- 
rounded battalions. In vain had England made these ex- 
traordinary efforts; in vain the German warriors were forced 
to make a dangerous voyage; in vain were the fatiguing 
marches and hardships! The capture of General Burgoyne 
and his soldiers was a blow for England which was destined 
to be far-spread. .. . 

According to the convention between Generals Burgoyne 
and Gates, several thousand English and German prisoners 
were to march to Boston, among which was a part of the 
Brunswick corps and their general, Riedesel. The Bruns- 
wick contingent, at Bennington and Saratoga, lost eleven 
officers killed, among them Lieutenant-Colonel Breymann, 
who was a constant tyrant to his grenadiers. He fell, struck 
down by a ball from one of his own men, after the fiend 
had sabred four of his command. Never sleeps the pursu- 
ing Nemesis! At first Burgoyne hesitated to treat with 
General Gates, and proposed to each commander that he 
should cut his way out through the enemy. He, however, 
soon saw the impossibility of such a course... . 

About the time of the arrival of the captive troops in the 
vicinity of Boston, General Howe conceived the bold plan 
of attempting a landing and releasing them. Alas, this 
plan was betrayed to the vigilant enemy, and the coup de 
main remained unaccomplished. Neither were all the troops 
embarked for England, and many were forced to march to 
Virginia before the winter was over, there to remain until 
exchanged. Lieut.-Colonel von Specht now took command 
of the Brunswickers, and by agricultural occupations and 
occasional commercial ventures secured good subsistence 
for his men. In military matters they were entirely in- 
active. 

During the summer of 1779, detachments of the corps 
which had been captured at Saratoga, as they were ex- 
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changed, reached Canada, dressed in French uniforms, and 
were assigned to various battalions for garrison duty. . . . 

Early in thé year 1780, the effects of the officers killed at 
Bennington and Saratoga, which so far had remained under 
seal, were disposed of at auction and the proceeds remitted 
to their heirs through the paymaster-géheral. . . . 

The year 1781 was destined to bring the culmination of 
the war. The corps in Canada, whose officers were spend- 
ing the long winter nights at clubs, balls, and banquets, 
learned that an attack was to be made by the Americans 
simultaneously at two points. In March, it was mustered 
by Major Holland, the British Commissioner, and ordered 
into camp. The unexpected arrival of General Riedesel, 
who had been exchanged, was hailed with joy, and he at 
once assumed command and again formed the corps into 
the original regimental organizations. . . . Finally, the 
news was received that Cornwallis had met the same fate 
as Burgoyne,—most likely from the same cause, lack of 
brains. The blow was struck, and Washington as well as 
Gates became sparkling jewels in the crown of freedom ! 

On April 24, 1782, the Brunswick corps was ordered to 
take the field at the earliest moment, as it had been decided 
that the German troops should endeavor to retrieve the lost 
fortune of Britain. But the arrival of General Carleton, 
in New York, with instructions to act with General Clinton 
to treat for peace, ended the movement. When this be- 
came known, a general illumination was ordered through- 
out Canada. In September the corps again went into 
- winter-quarters. 

In February of 1783, Major Holland returned, and the 
mustering of the corps commenced, and General Riedesel, 
owing to the frequent desertions, issued severe orders . . . 
it seemed as if running the gauntlet was an every day oc- 
currence. Lieutenant-Colonel Ehrenkrook died March 22, 
and five days later was buried with military honors. On 
April 29 the corps was officially informed that peace had 
been concluded and orders were at once issued that all 
camp equipage should be disposed of without regard to 
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price, preparatory to embarking for the Fatherland. The 
birthday of England’s king, June 4, was celebrated by a 
parade, and later in the month a grand muster of the corps 
on the plains of the Sorell, ended its military service in 
America. Prior to the embarkation of the corps the order 
of Duke Carl Wilhelm Ferdinand to General Riedesel, 
dated February 8, 1783, was read to the corps: “ That our 
final intention was then indicated [order of December 23, 
1780], that not one-half of the officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers can remain in active service. . . . In case 
not many should decide to establish themselves there 
[America], or receive their discharge, to seek service else- 
where, we will not refuse to grant to some of our old and 
trusty officers and others, a just and sufficient pension. On 
the contrary, we are not disposed to the ruin of our military 
chest, to pay bounty to young and able persons. . . . Our 
Major-General Riedesel is hereby authorized, not alone to 
discharge as many officers as desire to remain, even should 
they be staff-officers, but he may also grant interim dis- 
charges; as an inducement that others may ask for their 
discharge, he may in certain cases grant six months’ pay 
from the military chest. 

“Non-commissioned officers and privates, as many as 
wish can remain behind . . . of the former who by age or 
disability would not be entitled to a pension, would have to 
submit to a return to the ranks, until they were again pro- 
moted or received their discharge. The privates of in- 
fantry companies will not exceed fifty, and the dragoons 
thirty-six men, who must be natives of Brunswick. All 
others are not to be prevented from returning to the Father- 
land, if they desire to profit by the free transportation. .. . 
Delinquents and criminals, a roster of whom is to be made 
prior to the embarkation, are to be excluded . . . and such 
as were guilty of serious crimes, lack of discipline, or 
through physical disability are unfit for active service, are 
to be left behind. . . . All chaplains, auditors, regimental, 
staff, or company surgeons, who desire to seek employment 
elsewhere, may do so, and will be entitled to their discharges.” 
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On July 18-19, the corps marched in two divisions for 
Quebec, where they arrived on the 28th and 29th, and three 
days later were embarked and sailed for England. Their 
landing at Stade was unexpected, and when the corps 
reached Celle, it was ordered to proceed to Wolfenbiittel 
instead of Brunswick, where they arrived October 12, and 
were received at the Augustus Gate by Duke Carl anda 
great concourse of people from the neighboring towns. 
The corps was reformed into two battalions of infantry and 
a skeleton battalion of dragoons. The second battalion re- 
mained at Wolfenbiittel, and the first was ordered to Bruns- 
wick, where it was received with military honors in the 
Egedein market-place. A curious feature of this battalion 
was the negro drum-corps brought from America by 
General Riedesel. 








A Scrap of “ Troop” History. 


A SCRAP OF “TROOP” HISTORY. 


[We are indebted to the courtesy of Mrs. Roberdeau Buchanan, Wash- 
ington, D.C., for the following memoranda of her grandfather, Thomas 
Peters, made in his copy of the “ By-Laws of the First Troop Philadelphia 
City Cavalry,” printed in 1815. Thomas Peters was a son of William 
Peters, of Belmont, and became a member of the Troop 17th No- 
vember, 1774, and an honorary member 16th June, 1789. He died at 
Baltimore 24th December, 1821.—Ep. PENNA. Maa.] 


In the “ By-Laws of the First Troop Philadelphia City 
Cavalry,” p. 33, is the following printed note: 


“ James Budden! was promoted from a private to this station, Decem- 
ber, 1776, [second lieutenant] in consequence of having distinguished 
himself in the battles of Trenton and Princeton, where a small detach- 
ment of the Troop vanquished and took prisoners a party of the enemy 
greatly superior in number.” 


To this note Mr. Peters has added in his copy : 


“Those of the small detachment of the Troop, only six or seven in 
number, as far as my memory serves—1818—were James Caldwell,’ 
Jonathan Penrose,* and Thomas Peters; the others I do not correctly 
remember. They took eleven light Dragoons, dismounted, with muskets 
in hand, within three-quarters of a mile of their main army, in sight at 
Princeton—our army at Trenton, the British on the way to attack them— 
which men we delivered to Gen. Washington with their arms at Trenton. 
They attacked us next day. 

[Signed] “THO" PETERS.” 


On the fly-leaves in the back of the book he gives the 
following details : 


1 James Budden joined the Troop 17th November, 1774; second lieu- 
tenant from 1776-1781; honorary member 1781. Died 7th January, 1788, 
? James Caldwell was elected a member of the Troop in October of 
1775. Died 6th September, 1783. 
5 Jonathan Penrose was elected a member of the Troop in October of 
1775, and was made an honorary member 10th September, 1787. 
VoL. xv.—15 
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“This statement relates to the particulars of what is 
mentioned in my note on p. 33. The fact is thus, as far as 
I can correctly remember. A few days after Gen. Wash- 
ington took all the Hessian prisoners at Trenton, and had 
them crossed over to Pennsylvania, he returned and retook 
possession of the place without opposition, but while there 
was uneasy as he could not obtain any positive information 
as to the position of the British army or what they were 
about. Seeing him in this situation, a few of the Troop, 
six or seven, requested permission to go and reconnoitre 
and find where they were. We found that they had left 
Brunswick and were at Princeton, on their way to Trenton. 
We advanced as near to them to gain information as was 
consistent with our weak force. Observing a foraging party 
within two or three hundred yards of us, returning with 
wagons and troops, we waited until they had passed. Some 
of the party entered a new stone house to plunder it. We 
immediately rushed on them, who, to the number of eleven 
came out of the house and formed in the yard with muskets 
in hand. We compelled them to surrender and lay down 
their arms. A prisoner was mounted behind a trooper 
whose horse would carry double, and the rest were marched 
towards Trenton, pursued by a party of British horse, and 
reached our first outpost in safety. We found they were a 
party of the Queen’s Light Dragoons, late from Ireland, 
fine looking fellows, who were commanded by a Quarter 
Master and Sergeant, who made their escape and caused 
the pursuit. It gave Gen. Washington considerable sat- 
isfaction to obtain the information he wished. Jonathan 
Penrose and Thomas Peters horses carried double and got 
in first; James Caldwell’s horse passed us, having thrown 
his riders—the names of the others I cannot correctly 
remember. 

‘“‘T was one of three or four members of the Troop, who 
went to Gen. Washington and offered our services to him 
in any way we could be of use, at the time the British Navy 
landed their troops on Long Island, and remained with him 
until the whole Troop was ordered to join him at the second 
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attack of Trenton, where I rejoined them. On recrossing 
the Delaware, I lept my horse too soon out of the boat and 
got very wet, and in this condition was compelled to remain 
until after the battle, from which I was disabled by inflam- 
matory rheumatism. I managed to reach Yorktown where 
Congress was sitting, and when able was appointed Com- 
missary General of Prisoners for that district. A few days 
prior to the battle of Germantown I joined the army and 
got into Philadelphia, where I remained. Thus ended my 
military career for a time. Seeing that the independence 
of America was almost a certainty, and that I had from doing 
my duty in the defence of my country, while many brewers 
staid at home attending to their own interests and had made 
fortunes, lost the opportunity, I looked around to see how 
I could retrieve my lost time as to pecuniary matters. I 
then formed the plan, which I established in Baltimore, of 
a Brewery on the most extensive scale of any in America, 
for the purpose of brewing to serve the American and 
French troops, for which we had contracted to do, count- 
ing that the contest would be determined to the southward 


and that we could supply them by water. But all things 
prove the uncertainty of all sublunary things—before I 
could get to work, happily for my country, peace and inde- 
pendence took place—to the failure of my plans, as the 
brewery was by far upon too large a scale for the use of 
Baltimore. 


‘“NgeAaR Ba.tTimoreE, 1818. 
“THos Peters.” 
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RECORDS OF CHRIST CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA. 


1742 Aug. 


1728 June 
1747 Feb. 
1748 Nov. 
1751 Jan. 

1728 Feb. 

1755 May 

1782 Oct. 

1735 Mch. 
1738 Mch. 
1738 Mch. 
1750 Nov. 
1750 Nov. 
1750 June 
1756 Mch. 
1757 Oct. 

1759 Sept. 
1720 Feb. 
1721 Feb. 
1728 Jan. 

1728 Nov. 
1731 Mch. 
1734 Nov. 
1739 Nov. 
1710 May 

1714 Mch. 
1720 Aug. 
1736 Feb. 

1739 July 


BAPTISMS, 1709-1760. 
BY CHARLES R. HILDEBURN. 
(Continued from Vol. XIV. page 433.) 


1 Caplee Anna Catherine d. Henry and Catherine 3 weeks 
4 days 
28 Care John s. John and Elizabeth 8 months 
7 Carear James s. Abraham and Rachel Jan. 27 1747 
24 Abraham s. Abraham and Rebecka Nov. 17 1748 
9 Abraham s. Abraham and Anne Dec. 2 1750 
27 Carlile John, adult 
1 Carmalt Sarah d. Jonathan and Elizabeth March 5 1755 
22 Carmelt John s. Joseph and Jane 2 weeks 
20 Sarah d. Joseph and Jane 8 days 
22 Joseph s. Joseph and Jane 2 weeks 
22 Benjamin s. Joseph and Jane 2 weeks 
38 Benjamin s. Jonathan and Elizabeth Feb. 24 1747 
8 Joseph s. Jonathan and Elizabeth Sept. 24 1750 
12 Carmick Margaret d. Stephen and Mary Jan. 10 1748 
15 Elizabeth d. Stephen and Ann Jan. 15 1756 
6 Ann d. Stephen and Ann Aug. 9 1757 
26 Stephen s. Stephen and Ann Sept. 20 1759 
26 Carpenter Joshua s. Samuel and —— Feb. 17 
19 Josiah s. Samuel and Mary Feb. 21 1721 
24 Rebecca d. Thomas and Mary 
19 Samuel s. Samuel and Mary 6 months 
26 Mary d. Samuel and Mary 1 year 
7 Jaspers. Samuel and Mary 1 month 
8 Miles Hardin s. Benjamin and Mary 4 days 
15 Carr Mary d. Robert and Judith 1 year 7 months 
8 Roberts. Robert and Judith 
14 Mary d. James and Mary 
29 James s. John and Elizabeth 1 month 
11 Edward s. Thomas and Elizabeth 8 days 


1742 April 29 Thomas s. Thomas March 8 1742 © 


1744 Jan. 
1714 Nov. 
1714 Nov. 


6 Thomas s. Thomas and Elizabeth 1 mo. 22 days 
3 Carter Sarah d. James and Mary 
4 Susannah d. James and Mary 


1715 April 29 James s. James and Mary 11 days 
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1717 Aug. 18 
1723 Jan. 1 
1727 Sept. 18 
1730 June 5 
1782 Nov. 29 
1734 Dec. 26 
1784 Dec. 26 
1734 Feb. 18 
1735 Oct. 11 
1748 Jan. 19 
1743 June 12 
1744 April 6 
1744 April 6 
1750 May 8 
1750 May 8 
1750 May 21 
1754 Oct. 27 
1754 Oct. 27 
1757 Sept. 30 
1730 Feb. 
17382 Nov. 
1739 May 


1745 Mch. 1 
1752 April 5 
1734 Sept. 
1721 May 
1721 May 5 
1721 May 5 


William s. James and Sarah 8 days 

Margaret d. Archibald and Hester 

William s. John and Mary 2 months 

Arabella d. Edward and Elizabeth 3 weeks 
George King s. Edward and Elizabeth 1 month 
Thomas s. Thomas and Jane 20 months 

Mary d. Thomas and Jane 2 months 10 weeks 
Jane d. James and Jane 4 years 9 months 
Joanna King d. Edward and Elizabeth 1 month 
Thomas s. Thomas 8 years 

John s. John and Ann 6 days 

Susannah d. William and Hannah 20 months 6 days 
John s. William and Hannah —— 25 days 
James s. William and Hannah Feb. 22 1747 
Hannah d. William and Hannah April 10 1750 
Rebecca d. John and Elizabeth Sept. 7 1740 
Mary d. William and Hannah Feb. 10 1752 
Elizabeth d. William and Hannah Sept. 17 1754 
William s. William and Hannah April 6 1757 


9 Carterick John s. Thomas and Catherine 1 year 
12 Carton James s. Andrew and Mary 2 weeks 
9 Cartwright Kidwallader Morgan s. Thomas and Catherine 


15 mo 
Mary d. John and Catherine 5 days 
Mary d. Sharkerly and Mary July 17 1751 


8 Carty Mary d. John and Elizabeth 18 days 
5 Carwithen Abigail 


Margary 
Phoebe 


1720 June 20 Carwithon Elizabeth 23 years 


1714 Dec. 


29 Case Sarah d. Thomas and Elizabeth 


1710 Aug. 24 Cash John s. Caleb and Elizabeth 


1711 Aug. 29 
1722 Oct. 24 
1724 Mch. 27 
1726 June 10 
1727 Oct. 27 
1728 Aug. 16 
1731 Sept. 26 
1733 April 29 
1734 Nov. 10 
1741 Mch, 11 
1749 Sept. 29 
1751 Sept. 6 
1754 Jan. 29 


John s. Charles and Elizabeth 8 days 
Rebecca d. Caleb and Rebecca 

Mary d. Caleb and Rebecca 

Thomas s. Caleb and Rebecca May 27 

Alice d. Caleb and Alice 6 weeks 

Rebecca d. Caleb and Rebecca 3 weeks 
Caleb s. Caleb and Rebecca 10 days 

Josiah s. Caleb and Rebecca 3 weeks 3 days 
Elizabeth d. Caleb and Rebecca 1 mo. 3 days 
Caleb s. Caleb and Rebecca 10 weeks 

Mary d. Thomas and Cynthia Sept. 13 1749 
Rebekkah d. Thomas and Cynthia Oct. 16 1751 
Mary d. Thomas and Cynthia Dec. 31 1753 
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1756 April 28 Cynthia d. Thomas and Cynthia March 28 1756 
1758 May 13 Caleb Vanhiste s. Thomas and Cynthia April 28 1758 
1760 Nov. 26 Cynthia d. Thomas and Cynthia 

1728 Oct. 2 Caterns Mary d. Edward and Rebecca 2 years 

1755 Mch. 19 Caton Elizabeth d. Thomas and Susannah Feb. 30 1755 
1755 June 4 Cavenagh Sarah d. Edward and Hannah March 7 1755 
1749 Dec. 31 Center Mary d. William and Elizabeth April 17 1745 
1751 June 20 Chabeard James s. John and Anne May 21 1751 

1715 May 7 Chambers William s. John and Mary 11 months 

1717 June 4 Rebecca d. John and Mary 1 year 3 mo 

1721 Aug. 26 Samuel s. John and Mary April 4 1721 

1747 Oct. 5 Johns. Alexander and Anne May 3 1747 

1729 Aug. 11 Chancellor Hugh s. William and Mary 2 weeks 

1781 Jan. 18 Mary d. William and Mary 2 weeks 3 days 

1732 Aug. 2 Samuel s. William and Mary 3 weeks 

1784 June 6 Hughs. William and Mary 2 weeks 

17384 June 9 Sarah d. William and Mary 2 weeks 

17385 Nov. 8 Lethiad. William and Mary 1 day 

1738 Sept. 30 Mary d. William and Mary 3 weeks 

1756 Sept. 6 Chanill Thomas s. James and Rebecca March 4 1756 
1747 Oct. 5 Channel John s. James and Rebecca Oct. 8 1747 

1760 July 28 Hannah d. James and Rebecca May 17 1760 

1753 Feb. 24 Channil James, adult 

1753 Feb. 24 Rebekkah d. James and Rebekkah Dec. 5 1752 
1758 Feb. 24 Samuels. Jeremiah and Anne Jan. 17 1752 

1732 Feb. 18 Chaplin William s. John and Mary 3 days 

1752 June 20 Chapman Margaret, adult 

1733 Nov. 5 Chappell Mary d. John and Mary 2 weeks 19 days 
1735 April 8 Elizabeth d. John and Mary 5 weeks 

1785 Dec. 14 Charington John s. Clement and Mary 7 months 

1740 July 25 Thomas s. Clement and Mary 5 months 

1759 Mch. 16 Catherine d. John and Mary Feb. 5 1759 

1750 Nov. 4 Chatterton Abraham s. Thomas and Mary Oct. 11 1750 
1749 Mch. 24 Chatton Elizabeth d. Nathaniel and Elinor Feb. 22 1749 
1787 Feb. 23 Cheringion Mary d. Clement and Mary 2 weeks 

1721 Sept. 17 Chevalier Susannah d. Peter and Elizabeth Aug. 15 
1760 Mch. 20 Elizabeth d. Peter and Mary Feb. 17 1760 

1758 Nov. 18 Chew Mary d. Benjamin and Mary March 10 1748 
1758 Nov. 18 Anna Maria d. Benjamin and Mary Nov. 27 1749 
1758 Nov. 18. Elizabeth d. Benjamin and Mary Sept. 10 1751 

1758 Nov. 18 Sarah d. Benjamin and Mary Nov. 15 1753 

1758 Nov. 18 Benjamins. Benjamin and Elizabeth Sept. 30 1758 
1751 Sept. 18 Child Nathaniel s. John and Hannah June 28 1751 
1754 May 29 Elizabeth d. John and Hannah March 15 1753 

1754 June 20 Jamess. James and Katherine June 2 1754 
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1732 July 28 Chillingworth William s. James and Priscilla 3 years 
1782 June 15 James s. James and Priscilla 1 year 
1740 Nov. 9 Chiotete Susannah d. Peter and Frances 1 mo. 
1755 Oct. 1 Chito Ann d. Thomas and Mary April 17 1755 
1727 May 28 Choward Sarah d. Thomas and Mary 2 weeks 
1735 Dec. 15 Church Mary d. William and Elizabeth 11 days 
1736 Dec. 27 William s. John and Jennet 3 years 

* 1736 Dec. 27. Rhoda d. John and Jennet 3 mo. 
1734 Jan. 5 Clanney Joanna d. Samuel and Jane 6 days 
1731 April 8 Clare Rebecca d. John and Elizabeth 15 mo. 
1732 Dec. 19 Benjamins. John and Elizabeth 6 mo. 3 weeks 
1787 Jan. 17 Margaret d. John and Elizabeth 2 years 2 mo. 
1746 July 12 Clarey Rebecca d. John and Jane July 1 1746 
1755 Aug. 17 Clarge Richard s, Edward and Rac July 31 1755 
1729 Sept. 26 Clark Mary d. James and Elizabeth 10 days 
1750 Sept. 30 Sarah d. William and Sarah Sept. 1 1750 
1755 June 4 Rachel d. Joseph and Alice March 4 1752 
1755 June 4 Martha d. Joseph and Alice Dec. 27 1753 
1756 July 18 Eneass. Abner and Mary Dec. 29 1755 
1756 Nov. 17 _—_ Elizabeth d. Roger and Elizabeth Sept. 8 1756 
1757 Aug. 24 Hannah d. Joseph and Alice Sept. 3 1747 
1759 Mch. 18 Clarke Beersheba d. Abner and Mary Oct. 16 1758 
1740 Jan. 5 Claxton James s. James and Mary 1 year 
1714 Aug. 1 Clay Hannah d. Robert and Ann 
1744 April 8 Mary d. John and Jane 9 days 
1738 Dec. 7 Claypole Rebecca d. Josiah and Sarah 4 months 
1747 Aug. 19 Mary d. George and Mary July 22 1747 
1749 April 6 Deborah d. George and Mary Feb. 17 1749 
1753 Aug. 20 Elizabeth d. James and Mary July 17 1751 
1758 Aug. 20 Mary d. James and Mary July 27 1753 
1710 Jan. 1 Claypool Joseph s. Joseph and Rebekah 3 mo. 
1711 Dec. 27 Rebekah d. Joseph and Rebekah 
1718 May 31 Comfort d. Jeremiah and Sarah 
1714 May 19 Jehus. Joseph and Rebecca 2 weeks 
1717 Feb. 17 Josiah s. Joseph and Edith 3 weeks 
1730 July 22 Rebecca d. George and Hannah 22 days 
1734 Aug. 27 George s. George and Hannah 17 mo. 
1734 Aug. 27. Joseph s. George and Hannah 6 weeks 
1738 July 26 Johns. George and Hannah 2 weeks 
1715 Nov. 20 Claypoole Josiah s. Joseph and Rebecca 1 day 
1721 Feb. 5 Jamess. Joseph and Edith Jan. 22 1721 
1732 Mch. 12 Mary d. John and Hannah 6 weeks 
1740 June 5 MHannah d. George and Hannah 2 weeks 
1757 July 27 Sarah d. Joseph and Mary July 12 1757 
1757 July 27. Davids. James and Mary June 14 1757 
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1758 Aug. 
1758 Sept. 
1759 Oct. 

1760 June 
1760 July 
1737 Sept. 
1739 Oct. 


1710 Sept. 
1711 Aug. 
1720 Sept. 
1721 Mch. 
1721 Mch. 
1752 Oct. 

1740 Jan. 

1742 Jan. 


1750 Mch. 
1738 Aug. 
1753 July 
1734 Mch. 
1737 Oct. 

1739 July 
1740 Nov. 
1748 July 


1711 July 
1711 Aug. 
1725 Oct. 

1744 Jan. 
1713 Sept. 
1720 Oct. 

1738 Nov. 
1740 Feb. 
1742 Dec. 
1749 Nov. 
1760 Aug. 
1734 May 
1736 Sept. 
1737 Mch. 
1740 Jan. 

1746 Sept. 
1748 June 
1750 Nov. 
1750 Nov. 
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30 William s. George and Mary July 81 1758 
25 Hannah d. Joseph and Mary Sept. 5 1758 
14 Temperance d. James and Mary June 12 1759 
30 Ann d. George and Mary June 18 1760 
10 Mary Morris d. Joseph and Mary June 14 1760 
1 Clear Henry s. John and Elizabeth 9 weeks 
7 Clein Susannah Margarita d. Frederick and Susannah 12 
days 
11 Cleinhoof Johannes s. Caspar 
8 Sophia d. Caspar and Sarah 
30 Peters. Caspar and Sarah Sept. 16 
9 Pauls. Casper and Sarah Feb. 20 
9 William s. Casper and Sarah 
17 Clem John s. William and Elizabeth Aug. 28 1752 
22 Clemence Rebecca d. Abram and Mary 19 mo. 
3 Clemm John Frederick s. Jacob Frederick and Susannah 
1 mo. 2 days 
25 Ester d. William and Elizabeth March 6 1749 
6 Clemont Nathaniel s. Thomas and Mary 5 weeks 
1 Clifford Ann d. Andrew and Catherine April 27 1753 
28 Clifton Elizabeth d. John and Elanor 3 weeks 
11 William s. John and Elanor 2 weeks 
24 + Frances d. John and Elanor 2 weeks 
14 Anne d. John and Elinor 2 mo. 
12 Climer Daniel Cunningham s. William and Anne Judith 
April 6 1748 
30 Climor John 6 days 
14 Christopher 3 days 
5 Clos Susan d. Hans and Elizabeth 
8 Clymer Richard s. William and Ann 7 weeks 
20 Clymor Sarah d. Richard 1 month 
7 Coant Mary d. John and Mary Sept. 21 1720 
10 Coatam William s. Thomas and Mary 11 weeks 
10 Margaret d. Thomas and Mary 1 mo. 
30 Coates Lyndsie s. John and Sarah 7 weeks 5 days 
25 Johns. John and Sarah Oct. 26 1749 
15 Rebecca d. Warwick and Rebecca June 14 1760 
16 Coats Henry s. Samuel and Margaret 2 mo. 
19 Thomas s. Daniel and Mary 8 days 
18 Martha d. John and Mary 8 mo. 
18 Hannah d. John and Sarah 9 mo. 
18 Johns. John and Sarah Aug. 5 1746 
5 Thomass. John and Sarah Jan. 13 1748 
25 Mary d. Warwick and Rebekkah Oct. 8 1741 
25 Johns. Warwick and Rebekkah Dec. 26 1745 
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1750 Nov. 25 
1750 Nov. 25 
1751 Aug. 16 
1754 Jan. 30 
1758 Oct. 4 
1758 Oct. 4 


Sarah d. Warwick and Rebekkah Oct. 15 1747 
Rebekkah d. Warwick and Rebekkah Nov. 8 1749 
John s. John and Sarah July 18 1751 

Septimus s. John and Sarah Nov. 17 1753 
William s. Warwick and Rebecca Sept. 12 1754 
Joseph s. Warwick and Rebecca Aug. 22 1758 


1744 Aug. 10 Coburn Jane d. James and Anne 5 mo. 
1729 July 6 Cockburn James s. James and Mary 5 days 


1729 July 6 
1743 July 24 


John s. James and Mary 5 days 
James s. Robert and Rachel 16 days 


1782 Jan. 12 Cockrin William s. Robert and Abigail 3 weeks 


1757 Dec. 


9 Coffert Ann d. John and Jane Dec. 7 1757 


1727 April 30 Coffey James s. Cornelius and Mary 3 weeks 


1732 July 30 


Elizabeth d. Cornelius and Mary 1 mo. 


1741 Sept. 18 Coke Mary 23 years 9 mos. 1 week 3 days 
1713 Nov. 15 Coldy Mary d. Samuel and Mary 5 weeks 
1721 July 9 Cole Arabella d. Thomas and Elizabeth June 8 1721 


1742 Feb. 18 
1744 Jan. 11 
1744 Oct. 21 
1745 April 15 


Phillip s. Walter and Mary 3 weeks 
John s. Walter and Mary 8 weeks 5 days 
James s. James and Margaret 4 years 
Ann d. John and Jane 13 weeks 3 days 


1721 Sept. 24 Coleman Mary d. Joseph and Mary 


1738 Nov. 29 
1754 Aug. 25 
1738 Mch. 
1743 Dec. 
1742 May 


Hannah d. John and Hannah 13 mo. 
William s. William and Elizabeth July 31 1754 


12 Coles Jane d. John and Jane 2 months 
3 Colick Alice d. Jacob and Mary 26 days 
9 Collier Hester d. George and Ann 3 weeks 


1757 June 24 Collings Ann d. James and Mary June 21 1757 


1721 May 
1721 May 30 
1721 May 30 
1725 Aug. 8 
1726 Sept. 11 
1728 Nov. 8 
1729 Dec. 30 
1731 April 29 
1732 Oct. 12 
1732 Dec. 12 
1734 May 10 
1734 June 14 
1735 July 28 
1736 Sept. 5 
1737 July 12 
1738 July 23 
1739 June 18 


30 Collins Abraham s. Edward and Margaret 


1717 
Mary d. Edward and Margaret Jan. 29 1720 
Elizabeth d. Edward and Mary March 22 
Richard s. Richard and Margaret 1 yr. 2 mo. 
Sarah d. Edward and Margaret Aug. 21 
Edward s. Edward and Margaret 2 weeks 
John s. Edward and Margaret 2 weeks 
William s. Edward and Margaret 2 weeks 
Margaret d. Edward and Margaret 3 weeks 
Margaret d. Edward and Mary 3 weeks 
Hannah d. Edward and Margaret 12 days 
Rebecca d. James and Sarah 10 years 7 mo. 
John s. Edward and Margaret 9 days 
Elizabeth d. James and Catherine 3 weeks 
Thomas s. Edward and Margaret 2 weeks 
William s. William and Catherine 6 weeks 
Ann d, Edward and Margaret 6 weeks 
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1744 Dec. 
1746 Sept. 
1747 Dec. 
1749 Aug. 
1752 Jan. 
1755 Aug. 
1755 Aug. 
1760 June 
1760 Aug. 
1760 Aug. 
1750 Jan. 
1736 Oct. 

1746 Feb. 
1747 Nov. 
1727 May 
1729 July 
1731 Sept. 
1738 Oct. 

1760 Jan. 

1760 Jan. 

1760 Aug. 
1760 Aug. 
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80 William s, Ralph and Jane Oct. 17 1744 

25 Roberts. Abraham and Rachel Sept. 1 1746 

26 James s. Ralph and Anne 

20 Johns. John and Jane Aug. 6 1749 
1 Alice d. Ralph and Jane Dec. 1 1751 

20 Esther wife Richard 

20 Hannah d. Richard and Esther March 2 1755 

15 Abigail d. Richard and Esther Feb. 10 1759 
7 Hannah d. James and Sarah March 31 1760 
7 Elizabeth d. James and Sarah March 31 1760 

21 Collis Abraham s. Abraham and Rachel June 18 1749 
1 Colly Thomas s. Thomas and Mary 1 month 

23 Combe Anne d. Thomas and Sarah Jan. 25 1745 
5 Thomas s. Thomas and Sarah Oct. 12 1747 

31 Combs Anne d. Henry and Anne 

15 Mary d. Henry and Ann 1 week 2 days 

16 Henry s. Henry and Ann 10 days 

16 Henry s. Henry and Ann 8 months 

30 Comron John s. John and Mary March 18 1753 

80 Rebecca d. John and Mary June 1 1755 

16 Thomas s. Isaac and Tomasin Nov. 30 

16 Daniel s. Isaac and Tomasin Jan. 23 1758 


(To be continued.) 





A Letter of Henry Drinker’s. 


A LETTER OF HENRY DRINKER’. 


[In the early part of September, 1777, seventeen Friends, or Quakers, 
were arrested and confined, by order of the Continental Congress, for 
manifesting, as they said, a disposition highly inimical to the American 
cause; for publishing and circulating a seditious publication (the said 
seditious publication being an epistle issued by their Meeting for Suffer- 
ings, held at Philadelphia, the 20th of the Twelfth month, 1776), and 
for refusing to sign a parole, promising not to depart from their dwell- 
ing-houses, and to refrain from doing certain other things therein men- 
tioned. They were refused a hearing, and transported to Virginia, 
where they were kept nominally as prisoners, although allowed a con- 
siderable degree of liberty, for about eight months. A few letters of 
Henry Drinker’s, one of the banished Friends, written at the time, have 
been preserved, from among which the following has been selected. | 


WINCHESTER 12 Mo. 13th. 1777. 
(7th day evening.) 


Dear WIFE 
Another conveyance presenting for forwarding Letters 
into the neighborhood of Philadelphia,’ I take up my pen, 


tho’ under a very uncertain prospect how or when this may 
reach thee, if at all. 

Thy last Letters of the 5th and 28rd ultos. I have several 
times owned the receipt of—those per Stockton & Mont- 
gomery don’t come. Perhaps Some Pennsylv* Brethren 
may think us worthy of a visit, & be with us either in next 
week or the week following, that is, before the approaching 
Quarterly Meeting to be held at Fairfax, or after it, & by 
them it is possible some of the missing Letters may come. 

Our persecutors bundled us together, and imprisoned and 
banished us as they thought proper; it was an act of vio- 
lence & oppression in which we were plunged, without any 
direction or choice of ours. Among the prisoners thou 
must remember William Drewett Smith. As he had sub- 
mitted so far to their arbitrary power as to subscribe to a 
Test imposed on him when released out of prison, we could 


1 Philadelphia was then in possession of the British. 
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hardly expect he would have been banished, inasmuch as 
the Congress & Council had offered to discharge us all if 
we would affirm or swear to a new formed Test of theirs, 
but among the Jargon of inconsistencies which their Malice 
& cruelty led them into, this happened, & W. D. Smith was 
sent in ourCompany. His conduct has been inoffensive and 
obliging—he has attended most of our conferences, in 
several of which it has been proposed & understood to be 
agreed to by all, that no one prisoner Should separately pur- 
sue any measure towards obtaining his enlargement, with- 
out first acquainting the others therewith; but regardless of 
this prudent & necessary regulation, the Doct* left us on 
2™ day morning last, without giving the least hint to any, 
so far as I can learn, of his intending to go above 5 miles 
from hence, but as no Tidings have reached us since re- 
specting him, we conclude he has proceeded to Philad*., & 
may be there by this time. Without commenting on the 
Doctor’s conduct, I will just add, that with respect to myself, 
I don’t intend to sneak Home in a private manner, but 
when I think the time is come, it shall be as openly & 
publicly as may be. This circumstance, together with some 
others of a close & trying nature which may not be ex- 
plained with propriety at present, has led me into a serious 
& close consideration of our situation from the time of our 
imprisonment until the present day, and a retrospection is 
so-far from administering discouragement, or producing 
weakness, that I think it may with truth be said, that 
strength & renewed confirmation have been derived there- 
from. For the Testimony of a good conscience, & for the 
preservation of peace in my own mind, was I induced to 
withstand the arbitrary, lawless requisitions made, & altho’ 
Bond, & Banishment followed, yet not one painful moment, 
or a condemning thought has succeeded, but a series of 
calm & quiet has for the last three months accompanied my 
Spirit, that I am now looking back at it, as at divers other 
times, with thankful admiration. And my fervent prayer 
is that I may experience the supporting, sustaining power of 
the good Hand, so as to be preserved from repining under 
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the present dispensation, and to wait with humble, de- 
pendent resignation until He, in his infinite Wisdom may 
open the way for my deliverance, believing that His time, 
His way, and His manner will be the best, without the 
workings & contrivances of the Creature; an assurance that 
we all might thus carefully wait & watch for the right sea- 
son would afford comfort & singular quiet to some Travail- 
ing Spirits. And here I quit this weighty subject. .. . 

It is my earnest request that my Betsy would strive to 
give me up in the present day of Tribulation, that she would 
be quite easy about my sojourning here—all seems well, 
very well—don’t spare my worldly substance to obtain such 
necessaries & conveniences as thou & our Children may See 
to be useful & proper for you. And let me again excite 
thee to consider the distresses & wants of the poor & needy 
in this day of affliction & tryal. They have a right to 
partake of what providence has blessed me with, & there- 
fore withhold it not from them. 

I salute my endeared Spouse & Sister, our precious Chil- 
dren, & rest thy invariably affectionate H. D. 
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Rotes. 


NoTicEe.—All persons, whether members or otherwise, having in their 
possession or knowing of any marriage certificates, Bible entry, deeds, or 
manuscript pedigrees prior to 1800, will confer a great favor upon this 
Society by reporting the same to John W. Jordan, 1300 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia. As many persons hold such without knowing it, a careful 
search is solicited. 


Nortice.—The hall of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania will be 
closed from July 1 to September 15, 1891, for repairs and rearrange- 
ment of the Library. 


Rupp BiBLIOGRAPHY.—In addition to Professor Seidensticker’s list 
of the books edited or compiled by Israel Daniel Rupp, there were: 

“ History of Somerset, Cambria, and Indiana Counties.” Lancaster, 
1848, pp. 561 to 620. [Published in connection with the History of 
Dauphin, Cumberland, etc.] 

“A Brief Biographic Memorial of Joh: Jonas Rupp, and Complete 
Genealogical Family Register of his Lineal Descendants, from 1756 to 
1875, with an Appendix.” By I. Daniel Rupp, Philadelphia, 1875, pp. 292. 

‘“* An Account of the Manners of the German Inhabitants of Pennsyl- 
vania, written 1789 by Benjamin Rush, M.D.” Notes added by Professor 
I. Daniel Rupp. Philadelphia, 1875, pp. 72. 

‘“‘ Events in Indian History, beginning with an Account of the Origin of 
the American Indians.” Philadelphia, 1842, pp. 633. [There was a simi- 
lar collection printed in 1845.] 

To the foregoing ought to be added a very interesting serial history pub- 
lished in a Cumberland County — in 1866, comprising twenty 
chapters, entitled ‘‘ The Olden Time of Pennsboro’ ate 

_ mo. x 


LisT OF MATRICULATES, COLLEGE OF PHILADELPHIA, 1752-62.— 
Through the courtesy of Dr. Persifor Frazer, Chairman of a Committee 
of the Alumni Society of the College Department of the University of 
Pennsylvania, to compile a Catalogue of Matriculates of the Depart- 
ments of Arts and of Science, we are privileged to print a unique list of 
the early graduates and matriculates of the College of Philadelphia, 
that has just come in possession of the University trustees. 

This list was prepared by and is in the handwriting of the Rev. William 
Smith, D.D., Provost of the College, and includes accounts of the first 
six commencements. The list of matriculates embraces the years from 
1754 to 1762, where it breaks off, and is resumed with the year 1775, 
and here ends, the hiatus being due doubtless to the absence of Dr. 
Smith in England. 

The University trustees are indebted to their colleague, Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell, for this priceless document, who purchased it with others of 
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rare value at the sale of the historical papers of the late Dr. W. Kent 
Gilbert, of this city. 

The manuscript is faithfully followed, but where the misspelling of 
names occurs, the correct ones are given in brackets. 

Information is asked concerning those persons whose names are 
_ designated by a (*). 


Class entered May 25th 1754. 
First Class in the College of Philadelphia. 


1. Jacob Duché Son of Mr Jacob Duché of the City of Philada. 

2. Josiah Martin Sons of Colonel Josiah Martin of Long Island 

8. *William Martin } in the Province of New York. 

4. Francis Hopkinson Son of Mr Thomas Hopkinson of Philada., 
deceased. 

5. John Hall Son of (sic) Colonel Hall of Maryland. 

6. *William Masters Son of Mr. William Masters of Philada. 

7. *Edward Wilmor Son of Mr. Simon Wilmor of Maryland. 

8. *Joseph Mather Son of John Mathers [Mather] Esqr of Chester. 


Afterwards were admitted into the class: 


9. Samuel Magaw Son of Mr. Magaw of Cumberland County. 
10. Hugh Williamson Son of Mr. Jo* Williamson of Cumberland 
County. 
11. James Latta Son of Mr. James Latta of Chester County. 
12. Solomon Southwick from Rhode Island 
18. & John Morgan Son of Mr. Evan Morgan of Philada. Deceased. 
14. Mr. Paul Jackson Son of M* Samuel Jackson was admitted in the 
Academy before it was constituted a College. 
May y®* 25 1755 were admitted: 
John Allen | Sons of the honourable William Allen Esqr of Phil- 
James Allen adelphia. 
John Morris Son of Samuel Morris Esqr of Philada. 
*Joseph Read Son of Mr. Joseph Read merc” of New York. 
Nathaniel Chapman Son of Nathaniel Chapman Esq’ in Virginia. 
*Basil Dorsey Son of M* Dorsey in Maryland. 


May y® 25 1756 were admitted : 


Samuel Powell [Powel] Son of Mr. Samuel Powell [Powel] merch‘ in 
Philadelphia. 
Philemon Dickinson Son of S. Dickinson Esq’ of Kent on Delaware. 
John Chew Son of Samuel Chew Esq’ deceased of Kent on Delaware. 
*Alexander Lawson Son of Alexander Lawson Esqr in Maryland. 
William Paca Son of M' Paca in Maryland. 
Samuel Keene Son of Mr. Keene in Maryland. 
*Abraham Walton Son of M' Walton mercht of New York deceased. 
Williams Edmiston (Edminston?] of Notingham 
June 1757 [Nottingham] in the county of Chester Pensilv* 
Sehnal to ile William Montgomery Son of M'—— Montgomery of 
Chee Lancaster County D° 
Mr John Beard of Notingham in y° county of 
Chester D° 
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1757 May y° 234 were admitted : 


*Benjamin Banton [Baynton] Son of M' Peter Banton [Baynton] 
Merch‘ of Philada. 
Lindsay Coats [Coates?] Son of M* John Coats ee ?] of Phila®*, 
Thomas Mifflin Son of John Mifflin Esq’ of Philad*. 
Thomas Bond Son of Doctor Thomas Bond of Philad*. 
peer barge aca der | Sons of Thomas Cadwalader of Philad*. 
Robeson Yorke Son of Thomas Yorke Esq’ of Philad*. 
Joined to  { Whitmill [Whitmil] Hill, Son of John Hill Esq’ N. 
Class Oct* 3¢ Carolina. 
And also August } Rob‘ Goldsborough, Son of Rob‘ Goldsborough 
y° 12 1757 Esq’ Maryland. 
Feb. y® 12 1758 was admitted *John Johnston [Johnson?]} Son of 
D* Lewis Johnston [Johnson?] of Amboy in New Jersey. 
July y® 28 1758 *Mr. William Grayson of Virginia was admitted. 
May y* 3* 1759 6 Patrick Alison Son of William Alison Esq’ of 
joined to y® class this Province. 
ay, 1758, were admitted as Freshmen : 
Richard Peters Son of William Peters Esquire of this City. 
Alexander Wilcox [Wilcocks] Son of M* John Wilcox [Wilcocks] 
Mercht of this City. 
Mark [Marcus] Grime [Grimes] Son of M' Mark [Marcus] Grime 
[Grimes] of Essex in Great Britain. 
Abraham Ogdon [Ogden] Son of the honourable David Ogdon 
[Ogden] Esq’ in New wey 
j oseph Shippen Son of M’ Joseph Shippen Merchant of Germantown. 
John Neilson Son of M™ Neilson of New Jersey. 
William Kinnersly [Kinnersley] Son of the Rev™ M* Ebenezer Kin- 
nersly [Kinnersley] one of the professors in this college and academy. 
John Sear] M* Caul [MeCall} Son of M' Samuel M* Call [McCall] 
Mercht. of this city. 
Tench Tilghman Son of James Tilghman Esq’ in Maryland. 
*Jaquelin Ambler Son of ‘ 
*Matthew M“ Henry Son of the Rev™ M’ Francis M“ Henry of Bucks 
in this Province. 
Jasper Yeates Son of M* John Yeates Merch‘ in this City. 
*Hugh Hughes Son of John Hughes Eq’ of this City. 
*Henry Dexter Son of M™ Dexter of this City. 
Henry Waddel [Waddell] Son of M' John Waddel [Waddell] Merch* 
in New York. 
*James Hooper Son of Robert Lettice Hooper Esq’ of New Jersey. 
*William Hindman Son of Jacob Hindman Esq’ of Maryland. 
Charles Goldsborough Son of Charles Goldsborough Esq’ in Mary Land. 
William Fleming Son of M’ William Fleming of this Province. 
*John Huston Son of M* James Huston of New Castle County on 
Delaware. 
May the 17“ 1757, Where Dr. William Smith, Presided. 
There were admitted to Degrees as Follows: 
Mr. Ebenezer Kinnersly Tiisesnber!. Professor of English and 
Oratory to the Honorary degree of a Master of Arts. 
Mr. Theophilus Grew, professor of the Mathematicks to the same. 
Mr. Paul Jackson, Professor of Languages to A Masters degree. 
Mr. Jacob Duché, Mr. James Latta and Mr. Hugh Williamson, stu- 
dents of this College and Tutors to the Degree of Bachelors of Arts. 
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Mr. John Morgan, Mr. Samuel Magaw and Mr. Francis Hopkinson 
to the same. 

Mr. Solomon Southwick, Mr. Josiah Martin were admitted to a honor- 
ary ~ of a Bachelor of Arts. 


The Salutatory Oration was spoken by Mr. Jackson s 
And the valedictory Oration by Mr. Duché ~ 
There were several other Orations by the Candidates 
And the Theses disputed were as follows, viz. 

* 


* * * * 


THe “ ATTRACTING POWER OF yO ed to the gen- 
ealogical notes, PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE, Vol. XIV. p. 424, Dr. 
Walter Franklin Atlee kindly contributes the following letter, the 
original of which is in his possession : 
“ NEWYORK 12m*, 20%, 1763 
“SaMUEL RHOADES & WIFE 
“ Dear Friends as our Son Thomas has for Some time past acquanted 
us of his Love and Good Esteem for your Daughter Mary and we con- 
ceiving a Good Opinion of her & Family was well Pleased with his 
Choice but hearing it was a Strait with you to part with her to Come 
to this Place we Could but Sympathize with you in the affair so ware 
Silent in the Case on that account However he informs us you have 
Left her to her Liberty and she has Turned the Scale for Comeing we 
Desire it will be made | to you and hope we Shall allways Rave 
a Parental Care for her and Conclude you are Sensible there is that 
attracting Power of Love in all Parts that Can make one in the best 
part, if Adhered to, if this should be the happy case then it will be a 
matter of Great Comfort to us all. 
“ Tho we have thus far exprest our minds we know not what may hap- 
en between the Cup and the Lip as the Saying is but shall Contented 
Eabmit all to that Great Director of all Good—and subscribe with Love 
unfeigned to you all & to your Dear Daughter Mary in Perticular—— 
[Signed | “THOMAS FRANKLIN 
“MARY FRANKLIN” 


PENNSYLVANIA HospitaL.—From a field-book of William Parsons, 
surveyor, donated by Mr. Henry D. Biddle to the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, we have selected a survey to locate Eighth Street, the 
eastern bound of the lot occupied by the Pennsylvania Hospital : 

“THE HospiTaL, May 20“ 1755. 

“ To fix the 8" Street from Delaware Samuel Rhoads and myself Meas- 
ured from ye intersection of ye North side of High Street and ye West 
Side of 24 Street thence along the North Side of High Street vizt from 
2° Street 500 feet and inches to 3* Street, from ye west Side of 8¢ Street 
to 4" Street, 395 feet & 4 Inches, from ye west Side of 4% St. to 5” 
Street 405 feet & 8 Inches From ye west Side of 5” Street to 6" Street 
897 & 4 Inches—From the West Side of 6" Street to 7 Street 396 feet 
6 inches & from ye west side of 7" Street to 8 Street 396 feet 3 inches. 

“‘ We next Measured from ye West Side of 2* Street along ye North 
Side of Cedar Street ye severall distances above mention which with 50 
feet for the breadth of every Street makes 2741 Feet & 4 Inches from ye 
West Side of 2° Street to West Side of the 8 Street from Delaware. 
This distance was taken with the utmost care and exactness and proved 
by repeated trials. 

“Tt appears by yeabove measure that ye intermediate Squares between 
2* Street and 8” are not of ye same breadth as laid down on the Origi- 
nal Plan of the City owing probably to want of care in former Measures 


VoL. xv.—16 
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or to ye Negligence of those who fixd ye Corner Buildings but this de- 
fect may be removed in time if ye Inhabitants see cause however the 
West side of ye 8" Street from Delaware as ye same is now fixd may 
safely be depended on as a place of Begining in all futer Regulations 
both in respect to the fixing of Buildings and laying down ye Streets.” 


THE COMPILER OF THE FIRST PHARMACOPGEIA PUBLISHED IN THE 
UnITED StTatTeEs.—In 1778, Steiner & Cist published a small 8vo of 32 
pages entitled ‘‘ Pharmacopeia | Simpliciorum | et | Efficaciorum | in 
usum | Nosocomii Militaris | ad exercitum | Foederatarum Americe 
Civitatum | pertinentis; | Hodiern nostrx inopie rerumque | angustiis, 

| Feroci hostium sevitise belloque crudeli ex inopinatd | patrie nostre 
illato debitis | Maxime accommodata.” It was compiled by Dr. William 
Brown, in 1778, while in charge of the Continental Hospital in the 
Moravian town of Lititz, Lancaster County, Pa. Dr. Brown was a son 
of the Rev. Richard Brown, and was born in Virginia in 1748. His grand- 
father was Gustavus Brown, a Scotch physician and surgeon of repute. 
After receiving his early education at ca, he was sent to Edinburgh, 
Scotland, where he finished his academic course and attended medical 
lectures. On his return to Virginia he began to practise his profession 
near Alexandria, where he intermarried with the Alexander family. 
On the breaking out of the war for Independence, he offered his ser- 
vices, and, although but twenty-eight years of age, was soon advanced to 
responsible positions,—physician-general to the hospitals. He died in 
1792, and was buried in the family burying-ground of the descendants 
of John Alexander, a younger son of the Earl of Sterling. On his tomb- 
stone is the following inscription : 


IN MEMORY OF 
WILLIAM BROWN, M.D., 

Formerly Physician General to the Hospitals of the 
United States, who died on the 11th of Janu- 
ary, 1792, in the 44th year of his age, 

This Tablet is inscribed 


y 
his affectionate and afflicted widow. 
His zeal and fidelity as a patriot; 
his patience, diligence and skill as a Physician ; 
his benevolence, courtesy, and integrity as a man ; 
secured him 
the applause of his country, 
the honor and endowment of his profession, 
the respect of the wealthy, 
and 
the veneration of the poor. 
Let 
the grateful witness of his virtues in domestic life 


a 
that as a husband, father and master, 
he was tender, instructive, and humane; 
that he lived without guile, 
and died without reproach. 


LETTER OF GENERAL ADAM STEPHEN.—We are indebted to Isaac 
Craig, Esq., Allegheny, Pa., for the following letter of General Adam 
Stephen, addressed to “ Major Angus McDonald, Winchester.” The 
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major was an officer in Dunmore’s War; he and Captain William Craw- 
ford erected Fort Fincastle, at Wheeling, Va., in July, 1774. 


“ DEAR COL. 

“ His Excellency General Washington has appinted you Lieu. Col. of 
a regiment to be raised in Virginia and commanded by Col. Thurston. 
I desire you will not decline it, it is more honerable than if you had 
been appointed by convention or Committee ; as their appointments are 
influenced by party or private views too often: Your appointment comes 
entirely from your own merit. Your Highland pride may stare you in 
the face and bellow out: Shall I serve under a ***de* it is incompata- 
ble with my mistaken honor, merit services &c. &c. &c. I desire you 
will only Remember that in *br’y: ** I was nothing in a Military way : 
in less than a year I was a Col—Brigadier—Major General. Had not my 
attachment to the Interests of America been superior to all Scrupolosity 
—I would have now been poking at home about the mill—the times re- 

uire active men and the useful will be promoted and employed—it is 
Merit not sin**sity that will be attended to in the time of distress. As 
to your having engaged in the Sheriffs Business—This years collections 
will be finished before the Regiments can be raised—and for the next 
ears collection, the Doctor and you can put it on a different footing— 
hile you **g*e about collecting you can be recruiting—I am desirous 
to have you and Col. Thurston told me he would rather give a hundred 
guineas than you should decline & I am in hopes you will find it con- 
sistent with your interest—But should you be obstinate—G—d forbid: 
Write a polite letter to General Washington thanking his excellency for 
his notice and making the best excuse you can. Iam Dear Col. Yours 

affectionately 

“ ADAM STEPHEN 

“CHATHAM, March 15. [1777. 

“P.S. Fighting is now become so familiar that uuless it is a very 
great affair we do not think it worth mentioning. I shall only mention 
that my Division is an excellent school for a young soldier—We only 
fight eight or ten times aw***—in short I have got my men in such 
spirits—that they only ask where the enemy come out and where they 
are—without enquiring into their numbers and so fall on—We have 
killed Jack Hall—you remember him—he was an old Capt. in the 52¢ 
Regt.” 


ScUDDER, ANDERSON, AND WIKOFF FAMILY REcoRDs.—The follow- 
ing entries are taken from a 16mo Bible printed in London by “John 
Baskett, Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, and by the as- 
signs of Thomas Newcombe, and Henry Hills deceas’d 1715.” The 
earliest records in the name of Anderson would seem to be an evidence 
that it was brought to this country by that Scotch family who settled in 
New Jersey at that date. The volume is at present in the possession of 
Miss Wikoff, of Camden, who has kindly allowed these records to be 
copied. The families were of Monmouth County, N.J. Several of 
them served in the Revolution with distinction, especially “Col. Na- 
thaniel Scudder [physician], long a member of the N.J. Assembly; 
member of the old Congress 1777-9; killed in a skirmish with an in- 
vading party of the enemy at Shrewsbury, N.J., Oct. 15, 1781.” For 
an interesting account of Colonel Scudder and the Andersons see 
Wickes’s “ History of Medicine and Medical Men in New Jersey.” 


Nathaniel Scudder was born on Thursday the 10th Day of May O. 8S. 
1733 at nine oClock in the Morning. Died 16 Oct* 1781. 
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Isabella Anderson was born on Wednesday the 6” day of July O. §, 
1787, at 4 oClock in the Afternoon. Died Decem® 24, 1782. 

Nathaniel & Isabella Scudder were married on Wednesday the 23¢ 
Day of March 1757 in the Evening. They both died in the Morning of 
the above mentioned Days. 

John Anderson Scudder was born on Thursday the 22¢ day of March 
1759, at 8 oClock in the Afternoon 

Joseph Scudder was born on Friday the 12" Day of February 1762 at 
7 oClock in the Mornin 

Hanna Scudder was Som on Tuesday the 16th Day of August 1763, 
at 2 oClock in the Afternoon 

Kenneth Anderson Scudder was born on Wednesday the 21" Day of 
August 1765, at 8 oClock in the Evening. 

Lydia Scudder was born on Tuesday the 27" Day of October 1767, at 
4 past 1 °Clock in the Morning 

A nameless Male Infant was born on the 13 & died on the 17" Day 
of July 1770, aged 4 Days. 

Scriptam A.D. 1788, 

William Wikoff was born the 16 day of March 1755 in the evening. 
Died 8" of May in the morning 1824 

Hanna Scudder was born on Tuesday the 16" day of August 1768, at 
2 °Clock in the afternoon. 

William & Hanna Wikoff were married on Wednesday the 17" day of 
October 1787 in the evening. 

Nathaniel Scudder Wikoff was born on monday the 11” of August 
1788 at 10 °Clock in the evening 

Sally Wikoff, was born on tuesday the 17" of November 1789 at 4 
°Clock in the morning 

[On another page occurs a duplicate entry, in another hand, of Isabella 
Anderson’s birth, and below as follows, apparently referring to one of the 
Anderson family | : 

“ Lydia was born august the 26 1740 on a tosday at seven a cloke in 
the afternoon.” 

[On a fly-leaf at the end, in the same hand as the first entries] : 

“ Matilda Wikoff was born on Saturday the 31" day of March 1792 at 
two °Clock in the afternoon. 

“Ann Wikoff was born on Fryday the 5” of July 1793 at 5 oClock 
in the afternoon 

“ Charlotte Wikoff was born on Wednesday the 15 April 1795 at 11 
oClock in the night. 

‘Lydia Scudder Wikoff was born the 18" of Sept’ in the year of our 
Lord 1798. She died 11° May 1801 

“ Amanda Wikoff was born the first of February 1806 at 2 °Clock in 
the morning. 

‘Our Father Jacob Wikoff, died 5“ March 1812.” 


GRANT OF ARMS TO JAMES CLEPOLE, 1583.—Mr. J. Rutgers LeRoy, 
Paris, France, sends us the ctr exact copy of the grant of arms 
to “ James Clepole,” the great-grandfather of James Claypoole, the em- 
igrant, extracts from whose letter-book have appeared in the PENNSYL- 
VANIA MAGAZINE. 


“ Heralds College, K. I., p. 219. 


“THE GRANT OF ARMS TO CLEYPOLE.—To all and Singular, as 
well Nobles & Gentlemen as others to whom these presents shall come. 
Rob‘ Cooke, Esq’ ats Clarencieulx principal Herald and King of Arms 
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of the East South and West parts of this realm of England from the 
River of Trent Southwards sendeth Greeting. 

“‘ Whereas anciently from the begining the valiant & vertuous Acts of 
worthy persons have been comended to the World with sundry monu- 
ments and Remembrances of their good deserts, amongst the which the 
chiefest and most usual hath been the bearing of Signs in Shields called 
Arms, which are evident demonstrations of Prowess and Valoir diverslye 
distributed according to the qualities and deserts of the persons meriting 
the same, to the entent y*. such as by their vertues do show forth to the 
advancement of the comon weale the shine of their good life and con- 
versation in daily practise of things worthy and comendable, being the 
right and perfect tokens of a Noble disposition, may therefore receive 
due Honor in their lives, and also derive the same successively to their 
posteritie after them, and being credibly informed not only by common 
renown but also by report of divers Gentlemen worthy of Credit that 
JAMES CLEPOLE of Norborow in the County of Northampton gent 
hath long continued in virtue and in all his affairs hath so vertuously 
behaved himself that he hath well deserved and is worthy to be from 
henceforth admitted accepted and received into the number of other 
ancient Gentlemen. 

“ For remembrance where of I the said Clarencieulx King of Arms have 
by power and authoritie to my office annexed & granted by Letters 
Patent under the great Seal of England, devysed & ordained & assigned 
—_ and for the said JAMES CLEPOLE the Arms and Crest hereafter 
ollowing. 

“That is to say The fylde gold,a Cheveron Azure between three 
Roundles, or otherwise in blason Horts, and to his Crest upon the helme, 
on a Wreath gold and Azure, out of a Crowne, a Flower de luce Silver, 
Mantled gules doubled Silver, as more plainly appeareth depicted in 
this margent. 

“To have and to hold the said Armes and Crest to the said JAMES 
CLEPOLE, Gentleman and to his posteritie, with their due differences, 
and they the same to use and enjoy for ever without impediment lett or 
Interruption of any person or anor y according to the antient Laws of 
Arms. In witness whereof I the said Clarencieulx King of Armes have 
sett hereunto my hand and seale of office the 17° day of June in the 
year of Our Lord God 1583 and in the 25 year of the Reign of Our most 
gracious Soveraign Lady Queen Elizabeth etc*. 

se Signed Rost CooKE alias CLARENCIEULX, Roy Darmes.” 

“Transcribed from y*® Original Grant in the hands of George Leafield 
of Longthorpe, Esq’, produced at Peterborough 26 July A° 1681 and 
compared therwith by me. 

“GREY Kine ROUGEDRAGON.” 


CHIEF-JUSTICE ALLEN’S OPINION OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN.—The 
Reverend Alexander Carlyle (Autobiography, p. 353), in giving an ac- 
count of his visit to York in July, 1763, says, “ We passed the evening 
with Mr. Scott, who had with him a large party of Americans—Mr. 
Allen, Justice-General of Pennsylvania, and his two sons and daughters, 
fine young people indeed, the eldest of them not yet twenty years of age: 
with them there was also a Mr. Livinstone, and, I think, a sister of his 
also. Mr. Allen was a man very open and communicative, and as he was 
of Scottish extraction, his grandfather having fled from Stirlingshire to 
escape the cruel persecutions of the Presbyterians by Lauderdale and 
James II., he seemed partial to us as clergymen from Scotland. He 
said he intended to have gone as far as Edinburgh, but found he should 
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not have time at present, but was to leave his sons in England to 
complete their education. He wished us to stay all next day, and 
come an hour in the forenoon to examine his lads, to judge to what a 
length young men could now be brought in America. There was a cir- 
cumstance that I shall never forget, which passed in one of our conver- 
sations. Dr. Wight and I had seen Dr. Franklin at Edinburgh. We 
mentioned this philosopher to Mr. Allen with the respect we thought 
due, and he answered, ‘Yes, all you have said of him is true, and I 
could add more in his praise; but though I have now got the better of 
him, he has cost me more trouble since he came to reside in our State 
than all mankind besides; and I can assure that he is a man so turbu- 
lent, and such a plotter, as to be able to embroil the three kingdoms, if 
he ever has an opportunity.’ ” 


AccounT OF DAVID RITTENHOUSE FOR SURVEYING, 1774-1775.— 
From the “ Account of Expenses attending our Journey to the Mohawk 
Branch of Delaware for determining the beginning of the 43¢ degree of 
Latitude, and making a Survey of the River by order of the Governor,” 
of David Rittenhouse and assistants, October, 1774, to May, 1775, it ap- 
pears that the— 

‘ ” a for Surveying Delaware from Phila* to Jones’ 
erry” : 

% tn for determining the beginning of The forty- 
third degree of Latitude & — Delaware — to 
Jones’ ferry” was . ; . 144.17. 6 


£ 12.19. 4 


£ 157. 16. 10 


VERSES BY ELIZABETH DRINKER.—As early as 1776, Mrs. Drinker 
and her husband visited Black Point, a summer resort on the Jersey 
coast, not far distant from the present Long Branch, and six miles from 
Shrewsbury meeting. It was during a visit, some years later, that the 
following lines were written : 


“Lines verging somewhat on the Bath(os), but intended as a trib- 
ute of gratitude to our Landlord B. Wister, for his kindness in building 
us a Bath-house. 


“Hail! thou noblest of Landlords who’rt worthy to stand, 
On a par, any day, with the Knights of the Land! 
’Mongst the minions of monarchs, no man, surely hath 
Half the claim to the title of Knight of the Bath! 


“Thee I hereby do dub, who to tub us hast deigned, 
And cry hail to the man who his favors has rained, 
On a house that had else been a great deal too dry, 
Though containing of Drinkers a dozen or nigh. 


“Nota ~~ shall we stir, not a ride shall we take, 
i 


But a feeling of thanks in our hearts shall awake, 
For thou’st come like the spring, sung by Poets in Odes, 
And thy showers refreshing hast shed on the Rhoads / 


“ And each sultry day when emerged from the tub, 
I sit down with friends to partake of a rub(ber) ; 
My skin shall be cool which the heat else would blister, 
And the pleasures of whist be made greater by Wister.” 
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PRICE OF PROVISIONS IN PHILADELPHIA, 1727.—Quarter of lamb, 
2s. 4d.; one peck of apples, 1s.; one side of beef (277 lbs.), 24d. per Ib. ; 
one breast and neck of veal, 2s. $d.; one beef tongue, 1s.; one “ couple” 
of chickens, 11d. J.E.C. 


LETTERS RELATING TO THE DEATH OF MAJOR-GENERAL ANTHONY 
WayneE.—Contributed by Isaac Craig, Esq., Allegheny, Pa. 


“PITTSBURGH, 7th December, 1796. 
“SIR. 

“ Since the intelligence of the General & his suits landing at Presqu’ 
Isle reached us we Tene anxiously expected your arrival here. I am 
much concerned for the General’s indisposition—his situation must cer- 
tainly be very uncomfortable, and I wish you could point out by what 
means I might assist him. I hope however that he may be able to bear 
the fatigue of a journey to this place where his old Quarters are ready 
to receive him. I have enclosed for your perusal two newspapers, and 


with gr im 
am great esteem, “Sir, Your Obet Serv 


“Tsaac ORAIG. 
“Major Henry DE Botts, 
‘“*Presqu’ Isle.” 


Extract from a letter from Major Craig to the Hon. James McHenry, 
Secretary of War, dated 
“ PITTSBURGH, Dec. 9th, 1796. 
“Maj. Gen. Wayne arrived Presqu’ Isle on the 19th ultimo and is still 
there confined by a severe fit of the gout.” 


. “ PITTSBURGH, 16th December, 1796. 
“Sir. 

“It is reported by a person who left Presqu’ Isle on the 10th inst. that 
Gen. Wayne was then dangerously ill at that post. The informant says 
that Doctor Balfour dispairs of his recovery. The letter received by 
— this day addressed to the General I have sent off by Express to 

resqu’ Isle—the Express carries some medicines &c. for the general. 

“The Ohio is still shut up with ice—Capt. Turner is stopt by ice 40 
miles below this place; there is now however an appearance of a change 


of weather. 
“T am, Sir, Your Obed‘ Serv‘ 
“Tsaac CRAIG. 
“‘ Hon’BLE 
“JAMES McHENRY, 
‘““Sec’y of War, 
“ Phila.” 


. ““ PITTSBURGH, 16" December, 1796. 
“SIR. 

“ A report reached this place yesterday of the General being danger- 
ously ill and apprehensive that Presqu’ Isle may not afford such medi- 
cines & other articles as may be necessary & proper in his case Dr. 
Carmichael has been consulted who has directed several medicines to be 
put up and forwarded, and as it is the opinion of the faculty generally 
that old Madeira wine and old Brandy are often efficacious in similar 
diseases a small quantity of the best that could be found in this town is 
also sent forward. You observe the quantity—viz: 3 gallons of each— 
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is small. It was thought necessary that Quigly’s horse should not be 
overloaded as he is ordered to push on with all possible expedition. [I 
wish, my dear Sir, you could point out by what means I could be ser- 
viceable to the General or to you. Please present my respects to Major 
Kirkpatrick, if he is still with you—his family are all well. 

“T am, Sir, with respect 

“Your ob‘ serv* 
“Tsaac CRala. 
“Mayor Henry De Butts, 
“ Presqu’ Isle.” 


om “* PITTSBURGH, 23d December, 1798. 
“Sir. 
“Your letterof the 16th instant enclosing one addressed to Red Pole, 
a Shawnee Chief, is received and shall be delivered to him on his arrival. 
“The letter accompanying this I presume will inform you of the 
death of Major General Anthony Wayne at Presqu’ Isle on the 15th 
instant at 2 o’clock A.M. Major De Butts one of the General’s Aides 
De Camp is expected in town this evening. 
“T am, Sir, Your most Obt. Serv‘ 
“Tsaac CRAIG. 
“ Hon’ BLE 
“ JAMES McHEnry, 
““See’y of War, 
“ Philadelphia.” 


[Red Pole died at Pittsburgh on January 28, 1797, and was interred in 
Trinity church-yard with military honors. By order of the Secretary 
of War, Major Craig had a tombstone placed to mark his grave, with 
suitable inscription. Red Pole’s Indian name was Mio-qua-coo-na-caw. | 


THE PENNSYLVANIA-GERMAN SOCIETY.—For perpetuating the mem- 
ory and fostering the principles of the German ancestors of its members, 
as well as the preservation of the genealogy and history of the early 
Pennsylvania German and Swiss settlers, the above-named society was 
organized at Lancaster, Pa., on April 15 last. 

he following officers were elected: President, William Henry Egle, 
M.D., Harrisburg. Vice-Presidents, Hon. Edwin Albright, Allentown ; 
H. A. Muhlenberg, Reading. Secretary, Frank A. Diffenderfer, Lancas- 
ter. Treasurer, Julius F. Sachse, Chester. Evecutive Committee, Rev. J. 
Max Hart, D.D., Lancaster; Lee L. Grumbine, Lebanon; E. H. Rauch, 
Mauch Chunk; Hon. J. A. Hess, Hellertown; E. W. 8S. Parthemore, 
Harrisburg; Hon. Samuel W. Pennypacker, Philadelphia; Rev. C. Z. 
Weiser, Montgomery County; C. P. Humrich, Carlisle; A. Hiestand 
Glatz, York. Applications for membership should be forwarded to Rev. 
J. Max Hart, D.D., Lancaster, Pa., who is chairman of the Executive 
Committee. We are in hearty sympathy with the objects of the society 
and wish it all success. 


Queries, 


BILES.—Does any one know of the existence in a family record of 
the maiden name of the wife of William Biles, son of William Biles, 2d, 
and Sarah Langhorne his wife, of Bucks County, Pennsylvania? One 
daughter married a Baker, one a Mott, and one a Thorn. 

West Chester, Pa. Mrs. RepeccA MICKLE HEMPHILL. 
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LAWRENCE Cox.—Information is requested concerning Lawrence 
Cox, a Quaker, who settled near Hunterstown, Berks County, Pa., prior 
to the Revolution. 

1907 N Street, Washington, D.C. Miss BEssiE Cox. 


Doucuty.—Can any one give me the names of the children of 
Edward Doughty, who resided in Philadelphia in 1688, and bought 
property on Front Street in December of same year? Vv. 


PaAuL—RoBERTS—HEATH—MORRIS—LUKENS — Kirk. — Informa- 
tion is desired of the ancestry and descendants of Joseph Paul, of Oxford 
Township, Philadelphia, 1692. He had two sons: Joseph married Eliza- 
beth Roberts, of Philadelphia, in 1710, and James married Sarah Mor- 
ris, a daughter of Morris Morris, and second Susanna, daughter of 
Robert Heath. Who was Morris Morris? I also desire information of 
Jar. Lukens, and John Kirk, who married Sarah Tyson in 1722; of Seneca 
Lukens, who married Sarah Quimby in 1777; and of a James Paul, 
who married Mary Worth in 1737. he Fs He Bs 


GREENLEAF.—Joseph Greenleaf, born at Newbury, Massachusetts, 
September 25, 1717, married Mary ——, of Newbury. Her surname is 
requested. V. 


ApAms.—Ebenezer Adams, of Braintree, Massachusetts, born De- 
cember 30, 1704, is known as “Captain” Ebenezer Adams. Whence 
was the title derived? 7. 


ConrAD—EDWARDS.—Information is desired about Michael Conrad, 
publisher and paper manufacturer of Philadelphia. He was a descend- 
ant of Thunes Kunders (Dennis Conrad), and was married by the Rev. 
Michael Schlatter, on September 19, 1775, to Jane Edwards. In the 
marriage certificate both are mentioned as residing in Germantown. 
Michael Conrad and Jane his wife are named among the incorporators of 
the First Baptist Church of Roxborough. In partnership with his son 
John Gene. afterwards mayor of the Northern Liberties, he conducted 
the publishing business under the firm-name of M. & J. Conrad, having 
branches in Baltimore, Washington, Petersburg, and Norfolk. He was 
the grandfather of Judge Robert T. Conrad, first mayor of the con- 
solidated city. 

Can any one inform me of the names of his and his wife’s parents? 
Any information relating to either the Conrad or Edwards families will 
be thankfully received. 

Camden, N.J. FRANKLIN ConRAD WOOLMAN. 


Brrp.—Was William Bird, the founder of Birdsboro’, Pennsylvania, 
from or of the Delaware family of that name? Information is desired 
of the ancestry of John Bird, of Rockland Manor, Delaware, supposed 
to be the son of Thomas Bird, who was a large purchaser of real estate 
about 1702 near Wilmington. V.8. 


Tyson—Potts—ROBERTS.—It has been ascertained that Peter, son of 
Reynier Tyson, did not marry Mary Potts [see PENNSYLVANIA MAGaA- 
ZINE, Vol. XII. p. 127]; his wife was Mary, daughter of Thomas and 
Eleanor (Potts) Roberts. The writer would be glad to know the names of 
Eleanor Potts’s father and mother. V.S. 
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Replies, 


Forts IN PENNSYLVANIA.—As a contribution to a reply to “E. H.0.,” 
PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE, Vol. XV. p. 125, I submit a brief state- 
ment of the historical location of the following forts, and I take the 
opportunity of expressing my obligations to the various outline indexes 
of the War Department. 

Yours truly, 
JOHN P. NICHOLSON. 


Fort AvuGcusta.—English colonial post, located on the east bank of 
the Susquehanna, about fifty miles north of Harrisburg, on the present 
site of Sunbury, Northumberland County, Pa. 

This point was originally the seat of a Moravian mission, but in 1755, 
after the defeat of Braddock, the Indians in the vicinity became so 
troublesome that the mission was abandoned. In 1755 one Andrew 
Montour, an interpreter to the governor, made a visit to that section, and 
recommended that a fort be built at the above point for the protection 
of the inhabitants of the valley from the invasion of the French and 
Indians from the other side of the mountains. Accordingly, in June, 
1756, instructions were given by Governor Morris to Colonel William 
Clapham, who was then at Fort Halifax, thirty-two miles below the 
point selected, to proceed to build a fort suitable for a good defence. 
Colonel Clapham, with four hundred men, arrived at the point proposed 
in July, and, after throwing up temporary breastworks for immediate de- 
fence, began the erection of the fort. The work stood about forty yards 
from the river bank, the side fronting the stream being a strong palisade 
of logs, with their bases sunk four feet in the ground, and the tops spiked 
to a long piece of timber so as to hold them together. The other three 
sides were composed of square logs, one and a half to three feet in 
diameter, laid horizontally, and neatly dovetailed. It originally mounted 
eight pieces of cannon, but the number was increased afterwards to 
twelve cannon and twoswivels. In 1758-59 a magazine was built and 
a fraise completed around the fort. The post was occupied until the 
close of the Revolution, when it was abandoned and gradually fell into 
decay.— Penna. Arch., 2d series, Vol. VI. p. 527; Vol. VII. pp. 403, 415, 
421, 433. Hist. Coll. Pa., pp. 28, 235, 451, 527, 531, 533. Hist. West. 
Pa., p. 76. Gordon’s Hist. Pa., pp. 341, 376, 391. West Branch Val. Sus- 

uehanna, pp. 69, 75, 88, 92, 99, 121, 122. Lossing’s Amer. Hist. Record, 
Tol. II. p. 50. Lossing’s Rev., Vol. I. p. 531. Map Miner’s Wyoming. 


BETHLEHEM.—Colonial stockade, located at Bethlehem, Northampton 
County, Pa., about forty-four miles north of Philadelphia and seven 
miles west of the Delaware River. During the French and Indian wars 
(1756) the town of Gnadenhiitten, on the Lehigh River, twenty-five 
miles northwest of Bethlehem, was burned and wasted by the Indians. 
Alarmed for the safety of their own town, the Moravian inhabitants of 
Bethlehem surrounded it with a stockade and procured arms and ammu- 
nition from New York. The duties of the garrison were performed by 
the brethren, while large stones were placed in the windows of the high 
houses (at which the women were to be posted) to be thrown down upon 
the heads of assailants. There is no record that the town was attacked, 
but these hostile preparations caused considerable surprise, as the Mora- 
vians had heretofore been supposed to have conscientious scruples 
against bearing arms.—Gordon’s Hist. Pa., p. 319. 
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[Gordon’s statements are erroneous. The records of the town inform 
us that only the principal houses were stockaded and the brethren organ- 
ized an unarmed watch for day and night service. The church-bell was 
to be rung, in case of attack, tosummon aid from the neighborhood. Arms 
and powder were forwarded for the defence of the town, by friends in New 
York, but were returned at once by order of Bishop Spangenberg. His 
letter to the donors and address to his congregation are extant. The 
Moravians held conscientious scruples against bearing arms and were 
exempt by act of Parliament, 1749.—Ep. PENNA. Maa. 


BiGHAM’s FortT.—Colonial fort, located in the Tuscarora Valley, near 
the junction of Tuscarora Creek and the Juniata River, about six miles 
from Mifflintown, Juniata County, Pa. In the year 1749 or 1750, Robert 
Hagg, Samuel Bigham, James Grey, and John Grey emigrated from the 
Cumberland Valley to this point, and, after clearing land, built a stockade 
defence for their protection, which was afterwards known as “ Bigham’s 
Fort.” Other settlers afterwards came into the valley, and in the year 
1756 the Indians arose in such numbers that the inhabitants of the fort 
were either massacred or taken prisoners and the stockade and block- 
houses burned, The fort was rebuilt some few years afterwards through the 
exertions of per Sterrit, an old Indian trader, and the valley was soon 
reoccupied by other settlers. In the year 1768, when the savages had 
again commenced hostilities, the inhabitants of the valley were collected 
in the fort, when intelligence having reached them through friendly 
Indians that the enemy were so numerous it would be impossible to 
make a successful resistance, they immediately abandoned the fort, re- 
treating to Cumberland County, and on the night after its evacuation the 
savages took possession of the work and burned it to the ground.— Hist. 
Coll. Pa., p. 388. Jones’s Juniata Valley, p. 84. 


APPLEsSBY’s Fort.—Frontier stockade fort, located on the east bank 
of the Allegheny River, about forty-five miles above its junction with the 
Monongahela, at the present site of Kittanning, Armstrong County, Pa. 
Mentioned by local writers, notably Albach (“Annals of the West,” Pitts- 
burgh, 1858), as having been built “ by the government,” in 1776, for the 
protection of the settlers from the Indian raids. It appears to have been 
amere stockade, without armament or importance, as three years later, 
when Colonel Broadhead, in obedience to orders from General Washing- 
ton, ascended the Allegheny in force and fortified several points in aid 
of Sullivan’s campaign against the Indians, he established a stockade 
work at Kittanning, which he named “ Fort Armstrong,” in honor of 
Colonel John Armstrong, who, in 1756, had defeated the enemy in a 
battle at that point and burned the town. 


ANDERSON’s Fort.—Colonial stockade fort, located on the north bank 
of the Juniata River, on the present site of Petersburgh, Huntingdon 
County, Pa. Built in the spring of 1777 by Captain Samuel Anderson, 
one of the most energetic and active men in what was known as the 
“ Shavers’ Creek Settlement,” for the purpose of protecting the settlers 
against the Indians whom the British had bribed to maraud and destroy. 
It was a large block-house fort, near the mouth of the creek, of the 
poner ors character as the pioneer forts of the period, and was oc- 
cupied more or less during the progress of the Revolution; and although 


the settlement was frequently threatened, the fort itself was never as- 








[J 
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sailed. Jones (“ History of the Juniata Valley,” Philadelphia, 1856), a 
prominent local historian, writing in 1856, asserts that at that date the 
ruins of this old work were still standing. 


ApaM Carson’s FortT.—Dr. Meginness, in his “ Otzinachson” (Phil- 
adelphia, 1857, p. 188), a history of the west branch of the Susquehanna, 
mentions a small fortification on the south bank of the Susquehanna, 
in what is now Clinton County, Pa., under the name of “ Adam Car- 
son’s Fort.” He places the date of its building at 1777, by one Adam 
Carson, an early settler of that section, doubtless as a place of refuge 
during the Indian troubles; but its exact location is indefinite, and, on 
account of an unusual high water soon after its occupation, it seems 
to have been almost immediately abandoned. It is not mentioned by 
other local writers. 


Fort ARMSTRONG.—Frontier stockade fort, on the east bank of the 
Allegheny River, about forty miles above Pittsburgh, on the present site 
of Kittanning, Armstrong County, Pa. In the spring of 1779, in obedi- 
ence to orders from General Washington, who at the time was plannin 
the campaign against the Six Nations, which was subsequently carrie 
out under General Sullivan, Colonel Daniel Brodhead, then command- 
ing at Fort Pitt, ascended the Allegheny with a force as far as Venango, 
fortifying several points along his route as bases for Sullivan’s opera- 
tions. One of the points so fortified was Kittanning, where the construc- 
tion of a strong stockade work was commenced in June of that year 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Bayard, completed the last of July, and 
named Fort Armstrong; in honor of Colonel John Armstrong, who 
in 1756 commanded the Susquehanna forts and defeated a large 
body of Indians at this, one of their largest towns. As no record is 
found of the fort after that date, it is probable that it was early aban- 
doned.—Albach’s Annals of the West, p. 303. Mag. Amer. Hist., Vol. 
III. p. 656. 


Fort BEVERSREDE.—Dutch colonial fort, on the east bank of the 
Schuylkill River, in the old Indian district of Passyunk, and within the 
limits of the present First Ward of Philadelphia, Pa. 

This fort, erected in April and May of 1648 as an outpost of the Dutch 
West India Company, owed its origin to the desire on the part of that 
powerful corporation to restrain the encroachments of the Swedes, who 
were boldly pushing their boundaries northward on both sides of the 
South (now Belanen) River, and seeking to monopolize the trade with 
the native Indians. The operations on and about the South River of 
the Swedish West India Company to this latter end, commencing in 1638, 
were carried on with such characteristic energy by its thrifty pioneers 
that within the period of a single decade they had secured to themselves 
the greater part of the valuable fur trade, and, relying on the superiority 
of their numbers, boldly forbade the Dutch from trading around the 
Schuylkill or making any settlement on the west shore of the South 
River. Intelligence of this utter decay of Dutch interests reaching the 
ears of the new and energetic director, Peter Stuyvesant, resident at 
Manhattan, he at once confirmed the appointment of Andries Hudde, 
ex-councillor, as commissary of the Dutch fort on the South River, Fort 
Nassau. Hudde, assuming command in April, 1648, at once commenced 
the erection of a fort on the east bank of the Schuylkill, within the 
Indian district of Passyunk, on a tract of land known as the “ Armen- 
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veruis” tract. This tract had been purchased fifteen years before (1633) 
“ from the right owners and Indian chiefs” by a former Dutch commis- 
sary, Arendt Corssen, and a trading-post had for a time been maintained 
there. This fact has led a few early writers into the error of fixin 
Beversrede’s establishment at that early date. Its erection, as stat 
above, appears to have been commenced in April, 1648, at which time 
Hudde gave it the name of Beversrede, on account of the extensive trade 
in beavers carried on there, the word being compounded of the English 
“beavers” and the Dutch “ reede” or “rede,” freely rendered Beaver’s 
Run. The work seems to have consisted of a log house, surrounded by 
palisades, and its erection excited the violent opposition of the Swedish 
governor. At one time a Swedish subaltern visited the fort, and, on 
Hudde’s failing to cease work, as he demanded, cut down all the avail- 
able timber in the immediate vicinity, even the newly-planted fruit- 
trees. Twice were the fort’s palisades destroyed. In September, 1648, 
the Swedish governor, John Printz, took the ingenious nor a of making 
Fort Beversrede comparatively useless by erecting a stockade thirty 
feet long by twenty feet in breadth directly in front of the fort, between 
it and the river, “‘the back gable of their house being only twelve 
feet from the gate of our fort.” To vindicate Dutch honor and 
rights there were but six able-bodied men at that time on the river, and 
the failure of the Dutch company to furnish more men is explained by 
their unwillingness to antagonize Sweden, then a formidable power and 
an ally of the Dutch in European affairs. However, in 1651, the build- 
ing of Fort Casimir by Stuyvesant served to check the monopolizing 
and agressive spirit of the Swedes, and prepared them for the change in 
1655, when, by the order of the home directors, Stuyvesant fitted out 
an expedition which, appearing in the South River, compelled the sur- 
render of the Swedish forts and the consequent absorption of ‘“‘ New 
Sweden” into New Netherland. The later history of Fort Beversrede 
is a matter of conjecture. In 1651 it appears to have lost all military 
importance, though doubtless it was used by the Dutch for some time 
after as a trading-house.—Scharf and Westcott’s Hist. Phila., Vol. II. p. 
1022, et seg. Brodhead’s Hist. N. Y., Vol. I. pp. 483, 486, 487, et seq. 
O’Callaghan’s Hist. New Neth., Vol. I. p. 156; Vol. II. p. 82. Pa. 
Archives, 2d series, Vol. V. pp. 175, 208, 236, 242,396; Vol. VII. p. 466. 
Hildreth’s Hist. U. S., Vol. I. pp. 147,483. Coll. N. Y. Hist. Soc., new 
series, Vol. I. p. 441. Record Upland and Denny’s Journal, p.15. Watson’s 
Annals Phila. 


Fort ARMSTRONG.—United States block-house during the second 
war with Great Britain, located on the south shore of Lake Erie, at the 
town of Erie, Erie County, Pa. Erected in April, 1814, by Major Ralph 
Marlin, Twenty-second Infantry, to aid in the defence of the town 
against the British fleet, then on Lake Erie. Under date April 9, 1814 
Major Marlin writes the War Department: “ This day I have mounte 
on a very strong and well-built block-house one long 12-pounder and 
four brass 4-pounders. I had the guns scaled out and put in order for 
action. I called the block-house and garrison Fort Armstrong. If this 
should be approved by the War Department, it will in future go by that 
name. The block-house is built on a point of land that projects con- 
siderably into the lake from the old garrison as laid out by General 
Wayne, and within a few perches of the any where he was first buried. 
I have only built the block-house eight feet high above the upper floor. 


I will not be able to get it covered for some time, but it is now in a com- 
plete state of defence and controls all the harbor, and would protect a 





we 
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” 


single vessel from injury by an attack from numbers.” It was garrisoned 
by one company of volunteers and a detachment of regulars under 
Captain Carmack, Twenty-second Infantry, during the summer of 1814; 
but Perry’s victory, in September, freed Lake Erie from the enemy with- 


out having brought this work into action. 


Fort BEpFoRD.—British colonial fort, on the Raystown branch of the 
Juniata, at the settlement of Raystown, now the site of Bedford, the 
county-seat of Bedford County, Pa. The exact date of the building of 
this work cannot be determined, various authorities placing it at dates 
between 1751, when the first settlement was made at Raystown, to 1758, in 
which latter year, according to Jones (‘‘ History of the Juniata Valley,” 
Philadelphia, 1856), “ the fort was built at that point and called Fort Bed- 
ford in honor of the Duke of Bedford,” then an influential member of the 
home government. Its purpose was to form one of a chain of posts 
leading from Fort Loudon, in Maryland, to Fort Pitt, at the junction of 
the Monongahela, along which line a wagon road was begun in 1755 and 
completed in 1758, and for the protection of the settlers against the 
Indians. Its form was that of an irregular pentagon, with five bastions, 
having a perimeter of more than twelve hundred feet, with three large 
barracks, each one hundred feet by thirty, and quarters of the commandant 
within the walls; hospitals, storehouses, and sutler stores without. The 
work was defended by ravelins to the south and west, while the northern 
face, looking towards the Juniata, was strengthened by a stone wall of 
more than ten feet in thickness. (Fora plan of this work, copied from 
an original in the British Museum, see the American Pioneer, a monthly 
magazine published at Cincinnati, Ohio, for the month of April, 1848.) 
In 1763 Fort Bedford was the principal depot for military stores between 
Carlisle and Fort Pitt, and garrisoned by four companies, and was 
the most secure refuge for a distance of fifteen miles around. In 1766 
the town of Bedford was laid out, taking its name from the fort, and the 
settlement rapidly increased in strength, so that after that date there is 
little record of the fort. In 1771 the walls of the fort were reported to 
be nearly demolished, and from about that date its abandonment is 

robable.—Amer. Pioneer, Vol. II. pp. 146, 147. Fa. Archives, 2d series, 

ol. VI. p. 588. Jbid., Vol. VII. p. 410. Hist. West. Pa., pp. 158, 168. 
Jones’s Est. Juniata Val., pp. 161, 163, 164. Hist. Coll. Pa., pp. 119, 121, 
124. Schoolcraft’s Hist. Ind. Tribes, Part VI. p. 250. Albakh, Annals of 
the West, p.176. Thompson’s Hist. Wars U. S., pp. 198,199. Parkman’s 
Conspiracy Pontiac, Vol. II. p. 48. Boquet’s Exped. against Ohio Inds., 


p. 14. 


Fort ANTEs.—Revolutionary fort, located on the west bank of the 
Susquehanna River, at the mouth of Nippenose Creek, on the site of 
the present town of Nippenose, Lycoming County, Pa. Built in the 
summer of 1776, for the protection of the settlers from the savages of 
that section, under the direction of Lieutenant-Colonel John Henry 
Antes, a famous character in the history of the valley, in honor of 
whom the work was named. It was a picketed inclosure, defended 
by a regular garrison of militia, and was a very important place during 
the trying scenes of 1776-78, as a defence to the pioneers of that region. 
In 1778, there not being sufficient troops to guard the whole frontier, 
and Congress having taken no action to supply this section with men 
and supplies, Colonel Hepburn ordered the valley of the west branch 
to be evacuated, and this post, in connection with others, was abandoned, 
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and afterwards destroyed by savages.—AHiist. Coll. Pa., pp. 235,451. West 
Branch Valley of the Susquehanna (Meginness, Philadelphia, 1857), pp. 
187, 216. 


Fort ALLEN.—Pioneer fort, located on the Lehigh River, on the 
present site of Weissport, Carbon County, Pa., about fifty miles north- 
west of Philadelphia. The work had a circumference of four hundred 
and fifty-five feet, was built of palisades about eighteen feet high, and 
named in honor of William Allen, a distinguished citizen of Philadel- 
phia. At the beginning of the French ond Indian War the Pennsyl- 
vania Assembly — fifty-five thousand dollars for the purpose of 
raising troops an a for the defence of the frontier. Benjamin 
Franklin, having been appointed to superintend the work, proceeded 
with a company of volunteers in 1756 to the Lehigh, and erected this fort 
at what was then called Gnadenhuetten. He was soon recalled to Phila- 
delphia, leaving Colonel Chapman in charge. The Indians by a strata- 
gem succeeded in oe a body of the garrison from the fort, leading 
them into an ambush, and nearly all were killed or wounded. Shortly 
afterwards another part of the garrison was waylaid, when those who 
remained, becoming discouraged, evacuated the fort, which was destroyed 
by the savages.—Gordon’s Pennsylvania, RP. 319, 341. Miner’s Wyoming, 
pp. 40-43. Bancroft’s Hist. of the U. S., Vol. IV. p. 225. Hist. Collec. of 
Pennsylvania, pp. 189, 199, 200. 


Forts IN PENNSYLVANIA.—While the exact date of the erection of 
Fort Bedford is unknown, it was certainly previous to 16th of August, 
1758, as on that date Joseph Shippen, in a letter to Richard Peters, dated 
at “Camp at Ray’s Town 16 Aug. 1758,” writes, “We have a good 
Stockade Fort built here with several convenient and large Store Houses. 
Our Camps are all secured with a good Breastwork & a small Ditch on 
the outside.” Isaac CRAIG. 


Forts IN PENNSYLVANIA.—As far as Fort Armstrong is concerned, it 
was built by Colonel Stephen Bayard, and completed in July, 1779; 
although there was talk of erecting a fort some three years at least before 
that time. It was so named in honor of General John Armstrong, who 
in 1756 destroyed the Indian village of Kittanning. Bayard wished to 
name the fort after himself or Colonel Brodhead, who commanded at 
Fort Pitt; but the latter insisted on the name Armstrong with a 
pertinacity that resulted in quite an animated correspondence on the 
subject between him and Colonel Bayard. The fort stood on the east 
bank of the Allegheny River, a little more than two miles below the 
present town of Kittanning, and just below the present Manorville, 
within half a mile of where the writer of this was born. I remember 
seeing the old well filled with stumps. It is sometimes called a stockade 
fort, and it was only occupied permanently till the end of November of 
the year in which it was built. A block-house stood about half a mile 
below the fort, which was torn down or fell from age about the year 
1835. 

The fort was never called Appleby; that was the name of a town it 
was pro to build at about the same place in the summer of 1774, by 
the traders of Pittsburgh who remained faithful to the cause of Pennsyl- 
vania in the boundary dispute between that colony and Virginia. This 

uestion will be found discussed in two articles in Dr. Egle’s “ Historical 

egister,” 1884, pp. 81, 202. Rev. A. A. LAMBING. 
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Book Rotices, 


ScotcH-IRIsH IN AMERICA. 8vo. 325 pp. Robert Clarke & Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O., 1891. 

The second volume in the series constituting the “Scotch-Irish in 
America” has just been issued. It is divided into two parts. Part I. 
contains all the proceedings of the second great Scotch-Irish Congress 
held at Pittsburgh, Pa., last May, including a description of the visit to the 
Congress by President Harrison and his cabinet, with letters and tele- 
grams from distinguished men all over the world. Part II. contains 
“The Making of the Ulsterman,” by Rev. John S. MacIntosh, D.D., of 
Philadelphia; “The Scotch-Irish of New England,” by Prof. Arthur L. 
Perry, of Williams College, Williamstown, Mass.; ‘General Sam Hous- 
ton, the Washington of Texas,” by Rev. D.C. Kelly, D.D., of Gallatin, 
Tenn.; “The Scotch-Irish of Western Pennsylvania,” by Hon. John 
Dalzell, member of Congress from Pennsylvania; “The Prestons of 
America,” by Hon. W. E. (Richelieu) Robinson, of Brooklyn, New 
York ; ‘‘ Washington and Lee, the Scotch-Irish University of the South,” 
by Prof. H. A. White, of Lexington, Va. ; “The Scotch-Irish of Pennsy]- 
vania,” by ex-Chief-Justice Daniel Agnew; “The Ulster of To-day,” by 
Rev. John Hall, of New York City ; and “ The Scotch-Irish of Ohio,” by 
Hon. James E. Campbell, Governor of Ohio. It contains also all that 
was said and done at the great religious meeting, including the sermon 
of Rey. Dr. John Hall, preached to the immense audience on the last 
evening of the Congress. A feature very interesting to genealogists is 
the list of members, with important biographical facts concerning them. 
Price, postage prepaid, $1.00 in paper and $1.50 in cloth. 


History oF CAPE May County, NEw JERSEY.—Mr. Francis B. Lee, 
of Trenton, N.J., is compiling a history of Cape May County. He is 
desirous of corresponding with any person interested in the subject. 


THE FRENCH IN AMERICA.—Mr. Thomas Willing Balch has in press 

a translation of his father’s work entitled “Les Francais en Amérique 

—— la Guerre de |’Indépendance des Etats Unis.” It will be issued 

y Messrs. Porter & Coates in the autumn under the title “The French 

— during the War of Independence of the United States, 1777- 
17838. 











